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Thfc U. o. Defense .budget is analyzed to aett-raine its role in 
cconowic considerations of disaraaaient. The autljor argues that routine 
living expenses provided by the defense budget should not be considered 
military in cisariuajicnt deliberations, but comprise what l>c defines as 
"social overheae," which would be required of tl>2 econoii^ armed or dis- 
a.’&eu; food, clothing, housing, and other services cctegorizcd as 
he- icai, welfare, Cin/ic, and Technical Services. The costs of these are 
isolat* . , totaled, and compared to similar services on the civilian 
market, to <;eteunine how much strictly military expense is compensated 
for by savin, on social overhead in tlve Defense Department. Data 
tabuiat*.d indicates thsit only half the Defense Budget— largely the costs 
of military hardware — would be obviated by aisarmaoentj tfie reuainJer is 
devotf' to social overhead, largely in the form of services. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



In an era in vhich utter obliteration has becoae a real> if 
irrational alternative in the affairs of nations, international rela- 
tions necessarily revolves around the constant awareness of miclear 
danger. Increasing international preoccupation with the search for 
security in the nuclear age has lent new urgency and dimensions to tl)e 
old pursuit of aisaresaaient. Superficially simple, disarwaasnt in 
practice is an extraordinarily complex problem at both the national and 
international level. Approaches range from a actter-Rc 6 - fhaia-Dead 
lunatic fringe to the plodding, frustrating, seemingly endless, but at 
least statesmanlike deliberations at Geneva. In the open societies of 
the West, all interested parties may be heard. At stake is national 
security — indeed, survival. Little wonder that every conceivable rani- 
ficatlon is exhaustively analyzed, deliberated, and arg«i«d. 

(• Not the least of many complications inherent in the control of 
armaments are economic considerations. One reputable writer states it 
thus: 

We are already alarmed by the problem of doing without the ten 
per cent or so of our national proauction that we now pour down 
the drain of military preparedness. But this expenditure can be 
regarded as our nonprod’tctlve contribution to exigencies of 
the external world and the maintenance of an international order, 
such as it is, without which we could not survive. ¥e now du=^ 
some $50 billions* worth a year of vx;aponry and military 
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organization into the naintenance of international order without 
expectation of financial return, cconoaicaliy, this is a dead 
loss.^ 

This is an opinion shared to varying decrees by many others. It is a 
lament of the concerned, the sincere, but the misinformed, 

I. SIGNIFICAliCE OF THE DEFENSE BUDGET 

?Jational security is expensive. The Department of Defense ac- 
counts Tor more than half of all the United States spends. Americans 
have grown accustomed to discussing defense in terms of billions of 
dollars, budget figures beyond personal comprehension. Concern has been 
voiced lest the United States spend itself into bankruptcy in the anas 
race. When it is announced that fifty- two billion dollars is to be 
obligated to national defense in 1963, it is easy to assume that, how- 
ever necessary that staggering sum may be, it is a slice of the nctional 
economy watfedditnthe production, procurement, and e-.ployment of esoteric 
Devices whose sold practical utility can be realized only in warfare, 
the very activity which the purchase of such goods and services is 
designed to prevent. Others have suggested that the United States can- 
not afford to disarm, that the economy is (or soon will be) irrevocably 
conmitted to military expenditures. Yet no detailed analysis of the 
defense budget is available to indicate accurately its cont’^ibution to 
the economic implications of disarmament. In arguments for and against 
disarmament proposals, and in discussion of possible implementation of 

^•Walter Mi Ilia, A World Without War (Wew York: Washington Square 

Press, Inc., 1961), p. 96T 
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disarKSi:tient schemes, econoi&ic derisidcrutioKs ere too oft^n i^norc^i^ror 
dismissed with hroad and inaccurate gcneraiizations. Quite wo^aeonly one 
tacars tisit ten per cent of the gross national prociuct of tlK Unitud 
itatcs is devoted to military esq^endituresy hence is ' lost to the 
economy," or is "wasted," or |goes down the drain." ^ 

II. SCOPii AHO HJkPQSo of Til; JTUOy 

This is an analysis of the budget of the U. d. Department of 
Defense, undertaken in an attesipt to determine one aspect of its effect 
on the national econoey, and to nelp to dateraine tlm proper rolu of 

• ■ I 

economic considerations in the problem of aisaraaatnt. l4o meaningful 
price can be attached to peace of mind, nor to national Swcurity. It is 
possible, nowever, to separate the economically negative aspects of 
national security from these expenditures which serve a useful puipase 
in spite of their military origin— -in other words, to determine what is 
"wasted," ana vrtiat the economy would have to provide in ary event, arotcO 
or disarmeci-~by analyzing how defense funds arc allotted. For 
the cost of Jet fuel expended by a fighter pilot on a practice enecy 
intercept is a military expense, but the cost of his lunch Is not, even 
though both aia charged to the Department of Defense. A number of 



2por typical expressions of this sort of .generalization, see 
Harrison Drown and James Real, "Community of Fear," and Walter nillis, 
"A World Without War," A Worbi W ithout War (Ifew York: Washington 

Square Press, Inc., I96lj, pp, I^c3, ana p. 6!i. For a balance^, dis- 
cussion of differences of opinion on tisc economic aspects of "Diastic 
changes in aiiitai-y najjnitude," see Samuel P. Huntington, The Co^^n 
Defense (New York and London: Columbia University Press. i^lTT 

ppniSB-277. 
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norffial social services arc provided for the United States by the Depart- 
oent of Defense in the process of maintaining ailitary power, at hoae 
and abroad, vtiich have little to do with peace or war. Quite often, a 
tradition of service to the nation results in a considerable saving on 
these benefits. 



As3ur.ption3 am Definitions 

For purposes of uefinint the distinction between social and 

I I ■ 

ailitary services purchased by the defense budget, it is convenient to 
assurae hypothetically the positive assurance of permanent peace tlu-ough- 
out the world, and consequent total disaraaatnt. All Department of 
Defens., obligations which wouIj thereby be obviated can then be defined 
as the cost of military power . All obligatic»is presently fulfilled by 
the Department of Defense which would continue to be required unucr 
conditions of total di3aruia.aent can be defined as social overheau . In 
general, by this definition the cost of ailitary power consists of trie 
price of operational weapons systems, and the cost of social overheaj 
results from normal living expenses. 



Limi tations on t he Scope of the Analysi s 

An analysis comprehensive enough to extract ail the economic 
implication* of the militaiy activities of the United States is a for- 
mloable task—incsed, perhaps an impossible one. The influence of the 
U. S. defense establishment is so subtly and inextricably interwoven 
into the fabric of tlx: U. S. economy as to defy specific segregation. 
This analysis is limited to that major portion of the gross national 
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product which can be clearly identified as military* the budget of tna 
Department of Defense. 

In addition^ it is recognised tiiat the total disanaaoent and 
pasltivc assurance of permanent peace posed i^pothetically for purposes 
of definition above would result in additional economic problecis uorti^y^ 
of serious consideration, but beyono the scope of this arvalysis. No 
effort is OAcm here to reconcile the problems associated with having to 
absorb the employees of the defense establishment into the civiliai'i 
economy, IJeither Is any consideration given to the associated co6.plica- 
tions of having to shift all or part of present Department of Defense 
expenditures froia the public to the private sector of the econosqr. 

III. DiXRIPTIOK OF THE BUDGLT 

The financial obligations of the United btates are bud^^ted by a 
number of different criteria. Analyses are prepared by agency, by 
function, by receipts and expenaitures, by investments and operations, 
by programs and financing, and by other special criteria.^ None of 
these analysts provides a breakdown in terms of military powtr and social 
overhead as defined for purposes of the present analysis, except to the 
extent that the Federal Program by Agency isolates the expenses of the 
Department of Defense. 



-TJ. 3. Bureau of the Budget, The Budget of t^ United states 
Goverrvaent , 1963 (hashington: Government Print ing Office, 19b2)} for 

"Special Analyses" sec Part 6, pp. 269-361. The official budget of the 
United States Government consists of three volumes: the one cited 

above. The j^dget of t^ United States Government, 1963~-Appcridix, and 
The Budget of t?» United Itates Govgrrmiien t , fEe Di strict dt 
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Functional Categories 

Within the Department of Defense, the Federal Program by Function 
lend* itself most readily to analysis by military and social obiigaticas. 
Even this breakdown, however, is complicated by two different set of 
functional categories: one the list of conventional functions by which 

the Department of Defense budget is customarily prepared, and the other 
a new set of fimcticns e:<pressed in texi^ of military missions which has 
been introduced by the current acb»inistration, and is generally associ- 
ated with Assistant Secretary of Dcfetise (Co«^ptroller) Charles J. Hitch. 
The two sets of categories compare as follows: 



CONVdliTlOiaAL CATtCORIES^ 




Mission CATEGORIES^ 




billions 




billions 


.illitary Personnel 


$13.2 


Strategic Ftetaliatory 


$ 9.1 


Operation & Maintenance 


11.6 


Cc»>tinental Air Defense 


2.1 


Procurement 


16.5 


General Purpose 


le.i 


Research, Dev'elopmcnt, 




>ealift and Airlift 


1.3 


Test, and Evaluation 


6.8 


Reserve & Nat’l Guard 


1.9 


Kilitary Ccmstruction 


1.3 


Research & Devc iopeent 


5.7 


Civil Defense 


.7 


General Support 


12.0 


Military Assistance 


1.5 


Civil Defense 


.7 






Military Assistance 


1.5 



The new functional categories by military mission were devised in an 
attempt not only to improve Defense Departoient manageaient and budgeting, 
but also to present Defense appropriations to the Congress more meaning- 
fully in terms of the coa.iOuities the appropriations are intended to buy. 



Columbia . In addition, the Bureau of the Budget has prepared a pamphi^-t 
~oI abridged and condensed budget information entitled "The Budget in 
Brief , 1963 . 

budget of the U, 3. Govenvaent , Ig63 , p. 103. 

C' 

' ^Ibid . , p. 58. Total coes not equal total for conventional 
categories because of inclusion of '2.g billion in prior authority. 
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The new cate -ories have been used extensively in the discussion and 
justification of the Defense budget before the Appropriations Coausittees 
of the >^ongressj but although they have elicited considerable Congres- 
sional enthuiiasm, it is required by law that the budget be prepared In 
accordance with the conventional categories. For this reason, the con- 
ventional functions have been used as the basis of the present analysis, 
interpolating wlvsre convenient froffi Infortiation presented to the Con- 
gress in tcras of the new functional categories. 

The foraate, teminologles, and rationales employee by the 
different branches of the ariaed forces in presenting their individual 
portions of the Departaent of Defense budget vary. Items funded sepa- 
rately by one service may be included as a subdivision of a f-iajor 
category by the third. On sexae appropriations, tlie Plarine Corps spea^j* 
for Itself; in others it is represented as part of the Wavy. In addi- 
tion, each ".ervice tes a number of projects which cut across categorical 
lines to find fuixls under several headings. For example, a research 
project may get its buildings from Military Construction, its equipment 
out of Procurement, pay its unifori^cd employees out of -iilitary Person- 
ini funds and its civilian employees out of Operation anJ -.aintenance 
fund:., and fund its contracts under the Research, Developotent, Test, and 
Evaluation appropriation. As a result, any functional analysis is not 
entirely unifora by branch of service. 

Dudget Term Ino logy 

Tht Federal Budget is coapiied under two parallel headings: ‘'Sew 

Obligational Authority*’ (K>A) and ’'Expenditures” (Exp.), which over tlxs 
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long ran arc roughly equivalent siww. IJew Obiigatlonal Authority is 
Congressional authorization to incur obligations for the payiient of 
aoney. expenditures are the actual payments. The Bureau of the budget's 
paaphiet Thv Buaget in Brief describes ijuaget procedures, and defines 
budget term iiK> logy: 

. , , . Appropriations are the most cc^mon fora of new obligational 
authority; they autiiorize tiie agencies not only to orcl^r goous cuv 
services but also to craw funds fro* the Treasury and aaKe ejq^endi- 
turcs to pay for the goods and services when delivered. 6 

The pcui^hlct e^lains the relationship between Mew Obligaticncil Authority 

and expenditures as follows: ^ 

Kot all of the obli^tional authority enacted for a fiscal year 
is spent in the saae year. Appropriations to pay salaries or 
pensions arc usually sfxsnt almost entirely in the year for which 
they are enacted. the other hand, the bulk of appropriations 
to buy guiCkSd aissiles or to construct an airfield are likely to 
be spent 2 or 3 or aore years after emetaent because of the 
tioK ranuired to prepare designs, arrange coiitracts, complete 
production or constructlcn, and finally pay the bills. 

Tterefore, when tlic Congress changes the new obligational 
authority requested by the President for a given year, it docs 
not necessarily change the budget expenditures of that year by 
the aiaount of the increase or decrease. Juch a chun-_;e nay 
spread its total bffcct on o^ienaitures over a period of several 
years. 7 * 

jince New C&ligational Authority is expresscc in coa^cratively rouna 
nuabers, is the category considered in Congressional i^arings on appro- 
priations requests, and in the long run does not vary appixciaoly froa 
Expenditures, New Obligational Authority is ttic data cited for statis- 
tical analysis in this stuJy. 



^The Budget in Brief , cy . cit ., p. 53. (Italics in original.) 
7lbtd ., p. 5'1. 
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IV. mVi^SL OF TiE AiyiLYSLS 

The Department of Defense budget as forioaliy presented to Con- 

' i X r 

has been an-lyajed in detail t® Isolate social couaitaents.^^ bach 
of the aia-ssa services and the several Defe.ise agencies. In presenting 
their annual programs for appropriations, describe and justify their 

♦ O * 

planned expenditures to cognizant subcoa^ittees of the Appropriations 
CofKaittccs in varying degi^es of detail, in both forail prepared statc- 
oients which include tabular data, and in less foraal questioniry and 
discussion with coBhuittee ixroibers in elaboration of prepared stateoients. 
tieny of thv, items thus isolated, described, and discussed in the bud;^t 
can be clearly identified as purely military in nature, such as weapons 
and aatainition. Others are clearly social obligations, such as food 
end medical cxpeiracs. It van be demons ti'ateu almost Invariably that no 
single item in the budget, howev-r warlike or peaceful it may pj^ar, 
is absolutely military, or non-military. Guns, for example, are used In 
aports, huntin.., and police workj certain types of field rations and 
medical '^eviccs are, peculiar to military purposes. The list of unlikely 



®The budget as submitted by tht President is invariably adJusUd 
by the Congress in the appr:^riation process, so that iiOA requested aad 
WDA finally cuthoriaed ar4 seldom exactly ttje same, najor discrepancies 
in the 1963 budget of this n&ture resulted from differences of opinion 
between the leaisiative and executive branches over tlie controversial 
B-70 (or RJ-70) program, and the Wational Guard and Reserve program; s^e 
John A. Goldsmith, ''/senate Passes Defease Budget of SbG.S P3illion,'* The 
Washington Post , June lb, 1962. Goldsmith notes, however, that , 
the Jenate bill would finance a prosram only eight million dollars lar- 
ger than the President's request," so that basing the analysis on the 
President's budget as presented and Justified is not significantly In- 
accurate * 



9 
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appllcetlons of militaiy devices is both long and interestlngt tanks 
have been used to fight forest fires > Navy patrol planes have bosbed 
icebergs threatening cocnercial sea lanes, the Air Force has dropped 
bales of hay to bliezari-bound cattle-'* rescue, disaster relief, and 
errands of mercy are cosmonplace . In deb.erttining social and ailltary 
value for cost tabulations, however, it is necessary to consider only 
the Kost common conception of each budget item's role. 

Where applicable, the costs of various types of social overhead 
in the defense establishment havw teen compared to the costs £f similar 
goods or services on the civilian aarketi the ratio of civilian cost to 
allitary cost then yields a civilian coat factor by which *«,iiitary costs 
may be multiplied to determine comparable civilian costs. ^ Ly Indicat- 
ing the relative cost of military items In the civilian economy, the 
civilian cost factor is an approxltaation of the relative cost of social 
overhead under conditions of disarmament. 

A separate chapter is eJevoted to each functional category vithin 
the main Defense budget, and additional separate appropriations for the 
Defense Department are considered together in Chapter VI. 3eclal con- 
tributions arc discussedi Individual item costs vithin each social 
activity are totaled In a tabular suEssary, citing the source for each 
item; the civilian cost factor, where applicable is then allied. i,ach 



^Whea the cix'ilian cost factor Is gr«.ater tlion one, civilian cost 
is greater than military costj when less than one, the military cost is 
greater. For cx«uspl«;, an item which the defense establlsbeent provides 
for $2 aiKl which th^ civilian e^onoay provides for $5 has a civilian 
cost factor of 2 . 5 » If the two prices were reversed, tiw civilian cost 
factor would be C.U. 
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cluster i3 conducted vith a tabular suactary of all social costs asso- 
ciated with that functional category. Finally, in Ch^tcr VII all 
Departaent of Defense contributions to social overhead ai-e suswarizad Ly 
functional category and deducted froa the total budget, fhe final re- 
sult is the effective co&it to the United States of oaintaining ailitary 
power, and an indication of the ccono:aic adjustsent with respect to the 
DepartiBcnt of Defense which would be required by disaraaaent. 

V. ^URCcS OF STATISTICAL DATA 

The Dcpa.'traent of Defense budget and request for appropriations 
is presented for Congressional consideration and justified by the serv- 
ices in hearings before several subco®i*ittees of both Houses concerned 
with fflilitary affairs. The initial request by the Departaient of Deftnsv. 
is for an authorizatlor bill, which grants persHssion for the Departi^nt 
to pursue its prograa. This is followed by hearings on th request for 
an appropriations bill, which provides funds to pay for the activities 
authorized by the authorization bill. .Jenior officials, civil and •lill- 
tary, of the Department of Defense and the individual araed forces 
appear before cognizant Congressional subcojaaittces to justii^ both 
nuthorization and appropriation requests. A verbatim record of the 
hearings is published for the use of the Congress, and is available to 
the general public after ar^ classified military infor-iafeion has been 
deleted. 

Aost of the data required for the present analysis is available 
in the hearings on Departtaent of Defense appropriations heia before 
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subco^stoittees of the House aiwl ^nate Appropriations Coaititt^c^, noat 
of the foraal testiaoi^r is duplicated, consistin of prepared statcacnts 
and Justification tables presented first to the Ibuse and then to the 
•Senate, and inciuoed in the record of eacl . Questions and answers on 
various aspects of tlie testimony are recorded vt.rbati« as they occur in 
the hearings, anu provide spontaneous infor*aition which varies between 
House and jenate l^arin^s. Zn addition, the ^•enate hearin^js incliKte 
‘’reclaaa” testlaony, I'equests for restoration of funds deleted froa tne 
budget by liousc acticxi. 
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AILITART P^R30!SSa 

A $13,230,2t)J,0'Js) Appropriation <jatifcit»a •■•nliitary Personnel* Is 
buu^t«.d by tiki Department oi Deftnse in fiscal year 1963 for the co«> 
pensatioft of tns uniformed aen ana wo(4cn of th» arsed forces j at an 
average strenuth of active dwaber* ojw 9?D*tsX; reserves. Tiie 

appropriation request, as press$nted to Congress, is uivided by bra»:h e 
service, ana within the service biicgets is divided by active, reserve, 
and national guard personnel, ani subtiivii^v. within these divisions by 
officer, officer canJidiate, and eillstwd personnel requircaents. 

The appropriation request includes three ^.eneinl categoriess 
Allowe}>c&s, and ttetired Pay. :Aibs<^d under the category of Pay 
are basic salaries, called base^^Pay; ano additional incentives such as 
Proficiency Pay for certain key enlisted personacl| Haaardous ^Ai^y Pay 
for flyiny, parachuting, suboarine duty, anu certain other dangcrcMiis 
specialties; and an extra reauneration called jpeaial Pay for doctors 
and dentists, and for divers. The Allowances categoty includes fanes 
for subsistence, quarters, clothing, traasl ana transportation, aiwi a 
mnber of Miscellaneous txptnsis, fietired Pay is in a class Iry itso.lf, 
consisting of the benefits awarded to Military personnel no longer on 
active duty, or to their survivors. 
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The 8alarii.s oi ptersons enya^ed in military activities art part 
of the .ost of Bilitary power. Coapcnsation for the time, tntrijiy, risA, 
and expertise involved in the plonnin. ana execution of operations ant 
fflointenance of warships, tanks, aircraft, ana other %Kapons systeas is 
an cconoiiic waste without tlwj need to he prepared for war. Disar«amcnt 
would relieve the Uni tel 'tates of the n«ed for these services, and 
consequ*-ntly the need to pay for tliem, 

r surprisingly large nttaPcT of unifon-ed personnel, however, ai-G 
not env«ii*d In uniqusly military activities, but must be e. 4 >loyud by the 
ara«-d forces to provide for ordinary social overhead, irrespective of 
any need for military preparedness, f'ar exanple, nearly 55,002 officers 
and more than 100,000 enlisted personnel are e^loyed by the Department 
of Dcf.nst just to provide medical car* to -icalJero of the ur>»ed farces 
and their dependents. Oisaronaent mi^ht shift the responsibility for 
providing such services elsewhti.re, but woulu not obviate their cost to 
the U. S. economy. Indeed, the cost of these social services on the 
civilian :%rKet might wall be increased appreciably. 

oocial services performed by the armed forces may be sumoariacu 
in four general cetegoriesi Medical >ervlc<is. Welfare services. Civic 
-services, arid Tectoloai services, plus a miscellaneous category. TItcs* 
are responsibilities presently fulfilled by tlr* Department of iA,f'^se 
which would be required of the U. S. economy In one form or another. 



eraed or disarmed: 



J*tDICAL 

ficciicinc 

D4-nc.i»tiy 

JkirsinQ 

Vet* r inary 

TiKrapy 

Ptiarajacy 

Laboratori«s 

Hospitalization 



WdLFA/t£ 

Htligion 
Pe creation 
Inlorination 
education 
Hxxs ic 
Clerical 
Kutritien 
disbursing 



CIVIo ^nVICti 

Law .uiforceaicnt 
Firefighting 
Transpor tat 1 on 
'Construction 
Utilities 
ail 

Cuomunicat ions 
:torc keeping 



T£CilJICAL i£RVICt; 

l^ngi nee ring 

Pesearch 

Aerology 

Hydrography 

Oceanoi'.raphy 

Cartography 

Photogaraphy 



The Hisceilaneous category includes Trainees, Jtudents, Patients, 
Prisoners, and apprentices ^.n^^aged in norsaal social activities but not 



specifically designated by the various service systeas* 

In addition, one activity of primary Civic value but wortly of 
sepai'ate consideration Is the An«y National Oisird. ajor General D. 
i*cGo«an, Chief of the National Guard bureau of the Department of the 



Army, in his testimony for the House Appropriations jubcouaiiittee stated 
the primary mission of the Any National Guard as follows: 

To provide units organize*?, equipped, and trtined to function 
efficiently at existing strength in tte protection of life and 
property, and the preservation of peace, order, and public safety 
under coegxitent orders of Federal or .>tatc authorities. ^ 



^U. >. Congress, House of Representatives, Co.jaittce on Appro- 
priations, Departaeat of Defense Appropriatitxxs for lg6j . Hearings before 
JubcoeBiittee, o7Ui Congress, 2u bess ion7 printed'ln six volumes 
(Ifashinnton: Government Printiny Office, 1962) ^Lreafter cited as 
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It 3ee®3 apparent that oven in the event of disaraaaent — wlte often 
referred to as »'{lisaraia«ent to police force levels”— that a force cowpa- 
rabie to the Aray 13ational Guard (though perhaps not quite as large), 
and the associated expense, would be required in the public interest. 

This cioes not appear to be the case with the Air Notional Guard, the 
raiasion of which is more strictly allltary in nature. 

In order to deteraine the mswber of regular armed forces person- 
nel concerned with ordinary social overhead in terms of Redical, Vfelfare, 
Civic, and Technical services, the current classification structure of 
each of the armed forces has been analyzed in detail,^ All four of the 
araeu services— Araiy, Navy, Karine Corps, and Air Force— classify both 
officers and enlisted pcrsomrel by occupational specialty. The Air 
h^rce, for exa^le, classifies its officers in thirteen career areas, 
which are divided into forty-seven specialties, which are furt?«r sub- 
divided into one liundred eighty-five separate sub- special ties, ranging 
all the way from ”1025s Pilot, Helicopter” to "9936s Veterinary 
Officer, Technologist,” Similarly, Air Force enlisted personnel are 



" House Appropriations HcarinQ»"y pait 6i "Appropriation Language 5 Array 
Flfcserve Components; Che a i cal and Biological Warfare Programs, An^j 
Testimofy of fteabers of Congress, Organizations and Interested Indivi- 
duals," p. 117. 

is recognized that the numbers of personnel presently ta- 
ployed in x'arioua social categories, and the overall force levels of the 
services, art being gradually reduced by several iwndred thousand «en to 
achieve the force level requirements laiu out in the FY 1963 Defense 
budget. ?hile the specific fig^ires used in this part of the cnai^'sis 
are accurate only as of April, 1962, the percentages computed shtwld not 
change appreciably and arc consicSered sufficiently accurate for the 
level of generalization employed in the overall analysis. 
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catej*ori»eci by forty- five career fields and tvo Jiuodrcd nineteen 
specialties^ ranging froa ►OlOyOj First Sergeant" to "58010s Dental 
Helper.""^ The. fiarine Corps eaploys a sinilar classification arrangeneat , 
categorizing its officers by one hundvcd nine specialties, and its err- 
listed personnel by two hundred sixty-* ivo. In forty-one occupational 
fields. The Aroy and tiavy both assi^ classifications siailar to those 
used by the Air Force and /larine Corps, and, in addition, organize aiamy 
of their specialists into corps. The Ar^ Quartennaster Corps, for 
example, corresponds to the Havy Supply Corps, the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers to the Navy Civil engineer Corps, and so forth. 

Analysis of the armed services by occupational specialty is not 
ideal for purposes of isolating personnel engaged In social services, 
since personnel are not alw^s employed strictly according to classifi- 
cation. For example, a Navy boiler tender night be assigned ter^xnrary 
police duty with the shore Patrol; an Air Force siechanic aljht serve 
tet^rariiy as a aessmim; an Aisy infantryman might act as a Oi^iain's 
assistant; and»so forth. But in general, assigned occupational spe- 
cialties provide the best indication available of military pcrsomiul 
employment, and yield a representative ijercentage of officer and enr 
listed personnel required by social ovcrheac. Tl^ detailed analysis is 
contained in Appendix B, Including stxirces of statistical Inforisation. 
Tabs I through li of Appendix L show tfie numbers of personnel, both 

^o illustrate the extensive range of skills and specialties 
required by the armed forces, the Air Force classification structures 
for both officers and enlisted personnel ere included as Appendix A. 
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officer and ^^nlistcd, of the Army, Navy, Aarine Corps, and Air Force, 
respectively, specialising in various activities required by social 
overhead. Table I included here is the overall summary of the statis- 
tics tabulated in Appendix B. Tabic I shows a total of more than 
115>000 of the ar«.cd forces’ 327,303 officers, and acre than 1,000,CXX) 
of their 2,530,000 enlistee personnel, engaged in social services: a 

percentage for officers of per cent, and for enlisted personnel of 

li3.5 per cent. 

A reasonable estimate of the comparable civilian cost of the 
social services perfonxed annually by the armed forces can be computed 
from data on av<,rage earnings published by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the Department of Labor, bulletin Ko. 1310 ’'Nacional Survey of 
Fhrofessional, Adi/iinistrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay, Winter 
196O-6I" tabulates the most current nationwide data on average annual 
earnin;,s of selected professions in private industry, which correspond 
closely with the professional status of arwea forces officers. The 
annual salary for accountants and auoitors, for example, averages out to 
$8,8705 for che"^ ists, $ll,023i for engineers, $11,6005 for attorneys, 
$12,375> forpersonnel directors, $9,ii605 and for office manaaers, 
$9,081,.^ The overall annual average professional salary can be cora- 
putec from thuSc data at approxi.*atcly $10,500, for jobs comparable to 
those perfor**^d by military officers. 



Department of Labor, Burc;au of Labor "'itatistics, ’'National 
Survey of Professional, Aiministrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay, 
Winter 1960-61,’’ bulletin Ko. 1310, (Washington: Government Printing 

Office, Octoner, 1961), p. 12. 
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TABUi I 

SUmAW OF km£D POaCES PERSOliMEL CUSIF^ I« 
OCCURATIOKAL SPECIALTIES REQUIRED 
BY SOCIAL OVERHEAD* 





Officer 


Enlisted 


rpecialists in Medical Services 


35,163 


100,267 


Specialists in Welfare ^rvlces 


11,168 


356,690 


;^cialists in Civic Services 


56,536 


ijll,58ii 


Specialists In Technical Services 
Miscellaneous Specialists 


10,699 


12,517 

191,637 


Total JJuffli>er of social Specialists 


115,606 


1 , 072,503 


Total Personnel in the Armed Forces 


327,001 


2,665,226 


Per Cent Required by Social Overhead 


35.Uji 


l->.5p 


^Detailed analyses of each of the 


anacd services by 


occupational 



specialty classifications are contained In Appendix B, incliuilncj thu 
sources and Justifications of figures suaffiarized tiere. 
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Average coi^nsation ior thosa civilian occupations which cor- 
respond to enlisted service in the armed forces is tabulated by the 
Bureau of Labor 'Statistics in different foras in several different docu- 
aents. A current and convenient sunoary is contained in "Qnployacnt and 
earnings, Vol. 6, Ho. 10« for April of 1962j tabic C6 of this booklet 
tsi^lates the gross averaga weekly earnings for production workers in 
ainlng an^ manufacturing, construction workers in contract construction, 
and non- supervisory workers in wholesale anfl retail trade. Overall 
weekly earnings for these 25,000,000 workers throughout the United 
States average out at $98.10, an annual compensation of about $5,000.^ 

Average annual officer and enlisted salaries for the armed forces 
can be co--puted by dividing the total pay and allowances buageted by the 
four anaed services the total nasber of officers and enlisted persorv- 
nel budgeted for. These two computations result in an average cnllstj^d 
salary of about $3,003 ($3,086.73) and an average officer salary of 
about $8,9wv^ ($3,87U.Oii). The ratio of average civilian salary to 



-'iS, 101.20. A Bureau of Labor Statistics "Suoiaary Release, 

Ho. I ef 3 (31 Areas)" dated March of 1962 and entitled "Occupational 
Lamings in ^ajor Labor Markets, 1961-62" tabulates average earnings 
in detail for selected occupations in six broad industry divisions by 
geographic area of tte U. 3. "Office Clerical" earnfngs average out to 
about $i*,l60 annually, and "Maintenance and Powcrplant" and "Custodial 
and material ;ove."ient« earnings average about $14,825. V'hile these ar* 
sotaewlmit below the average assusicd, the wage scales for union builditi^j 
trades announced in a Departaent of Labor Hews Release dated 27 April 
1962 (USQLj 5171) average $3.87 per hour, about $7,7liO annually, con- 
siderably above t « average assumed, indicating that $5,000 is a 
reasonable overall estimate. 

statistics are tabulated in House Appropriations KLar in-js , 
’^rt 1: "Military Personnel," oasslat . in the budget presentations*” aiadi 

by each of the armed services to Congress. 
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average aiilitary salary tJien yielcia civilian coat factors of 1.67 for 
enlisted persor»nel, and l,l8 for officers, in proviaing social services 
for thfc citizens presently in the arnKd farces, froa which can be coe>- 
puted co«pai*abie cost of providing these services under conditions of 
disarmament. Ts^le II is a recapitulation of this military and coapara- 
ble civilian coapensation for social overhead in the anaed forces. Tlw: 
percentages of officer and enlistee personnel required by social over- 
liead, ana civilian cost factors, are applied to total ailitary base pay, 
resulting in a total aiiitary cost of social services of nearly $3 
billion, and a comparable civilian cost of aorc than $L billion. 

Incentives 

Incentive pay is awarded in two general categories. Hazardous 
Duty Pay and Special Pay. The term "ffezardous Duty*' is ! o longer 
popular with the ansed forces} the tcrit currently preferred to describe 
the cMipensatlon awarded for tne extra risk involved in certain duties 
is slaply Incentive F^y. Hazardous duties for which such pay is awar"®*i 
include; Flying, f^rachuting, iubmarine Duty, Explosives Disposal, Car*, 
©f Lepers, and Duty as Hunan Subjects in Thcma* jtress. Low Pressure 
Chanber, and Acceleration and Deceleration Experimentation. Of these, 
parachiting, subaariite duty, ana explosives dispo .'ai are almost entirely 
the result of military requirenents which would be obviated fay dis- 
armament. Leprosy duty, and acting as himn cjcpcri mental subjects in 
medical research, cn the other hand, are activities which would continue 
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TABLii H 

/IILITARY EAS£ PAY FDR jOCIAL SLR'^aCiJ, WITH 
COr*PARABL& CIVILIAJi CORPOi -SATION 





Officer 


Page* 


E.nllsted* 


Page* 


Base Pa^' 






> * 




Arn^ 


$ 660,807,300 


8 


$1,693,750,100 


15 


Sayy 


li31, 922,000 


io7 


X,19i*,765,000 


JL39 


uri.c 


9U,23'’,000 


2j7 


310,661,000 


2h2 


U3AF 


C.j3,Oli7,OQO 


268 


l,561i,335,000 


253 


Military Total 


$2,020,01i!,300 




-$li,783,l9l,IiOa 




% Social Overhead 


35.i;« 




i;3.5? 




Social Overiiead Cost 


% 715,005,062 




$2,u80,6l6,i50 




Civilian Cost Factor 


l.lO 




1.67 




Coiparabie Civil Cost 


% 6ii3, 800,000 




$3,li75, 000,000 






(rounded) 




(rounded) 




Total l!ilitary Base Rjy for Social .Services: 


$2,795,903,000 




Total CoBiparabie Civilian Cos^nsation 




$h, 3 l 8 , 8 oo, 00'0 





*Pz< 3 ^ nuabers cited locate statistical data In ffou-ie Appropria- 
tlons Hearings j Part 1. — 

■•■Basi Pay listed for Enlisted personnel includes Proficiency Pay. 
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Flyino is the «tajor category in which incentive pay !« atorded, 
and the one for which coaaon social value is least easily isolated. It 
appears likely that most military flying would be obviated by dlsarma- 
nent, including barbers, tankers, fighters. Interceptors, and most 
airlift and reconnaissance. But it also seems likely that a ntrjber of 
aerial tasks presently performed by the armed forces would contimxj to 
be needed: search and rescue, aerial photography and mapping, hurricane 

and weather reconnaissance, transportation of the President and other 
governiaent officials, administrative flying, and part of the mission of 
the Military Air Transport .'^stem (MTS), which is the government air- 
line coiaprlsed of both Air Force and Navy aircraft and personnel, 
handling both passengers end freight. Perf^ps the least obvious social 
contribution of military flying is the training and experience it pro- 
vides for tile «ai\y aviators who leave tlic services to become airline 
pilots, or cofflacrcial pilots in other branches of civil aviation, 

A rcasonaoie estimate of the percentage of military persomiel 
flying as a result of social overhead can be assumed from the figures 
supplied by the Individual armed services to Congress showing the per^ 
centages of their personnel engaged in military operations, as opposed 

7 

to those involved in non-operational activities: 

^‘'itatistics cited here for the Army, Wavy, and ??arine Corps 
appear in House Appropriations Hearings , Part 1, pages 62, 199, and 
22h respecTT^Xy'TjbeTIr'Torce'Trgurea were provided by fir. James H. 
Banton, of the Air Force Office of Manpower Oi'ganiaation. 
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AR«y 



2EAVY 



USiJL 



UtAF 



2h 



Operating Forces 


67.6;i 


62.9* 


66.2% 


67.3* 


.Support in. Forces 


6.7 


12 . 14 


9.0 




TrainiiiM Forces 


liJ.l 


16.7 


iG.l 


17.0 


utJxr Activities 


a.3 


8.0 


6.ji 


0.7 


x' ^n-Cperational 


32.h% 


37.1% 


33.6% 


♦ 

32. 7t 



Thtss data suggest that approximately one- third of the flying presently 
performed iy military ptrsonrtel vrould still be required even should the 
Unitfe-J States disarm, hence that this percentage of present military 
inctntJvfc: pay for flying, or its civilian equivalent, would still be 
require, of tfte economy. The current issue of tl^ Federal Aviation 

>A- 

Agency' j statistical IkmcJoooh lists the average annual salary of 

civilian pilots and co-pilots at $lG,! 3 li. 2 ii, for duties corresponOing to 

tho^v pt.rfoi’»-ku by aviation officers in th*. aru«,d forces. The avtra^^ 

•alary for ''other flight personnel,’’ who perform duties corresponsin^ to 

thos>, of military enlisted aviation crew!.ien, is listed at $13,969.67. 

^'tracuing from these figures the average annual salaries of $l0,5'>a» 

and 55,JOd co<«>pute'i from Bureau of Labor statistics data for the two 

level's of civilian woiVrs corresponding to military oflicers and en- 

q 

liste-i Kcn, re^spcctively,'^ yiclus a sun comparable to incentive pay for 

• ^ ♦ I ... 

flyin. for pilots of about $6,000 annually, and for crew-members of 

\ , iJb 

about annually. Air Force testimony before the Appropriations 

subcotuaittess 01 Congress on appropriations requests for ftilitary 



U. >. Fe«ieral Aviation Agency, FAA Statistical HandbooK of 
Aviation , 1961 tJition (Washington: Gove r nne n t Printing Office, 1961), 

p. 90. 
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Personnel tabulates annual rates of flying pay for both officers snd 
enlisted aien, approx i®ately $2,l00 and $l,vXK) respectively.^*^ The 
ratios oi these two figures to those coiaputeu for civilian aviation 
yielj civilian cost factors lor flying of 3*33 for officers and .00 for 
enlisted '.^en. Non- ope rational flying percentages and these civilian 
cost factors are applied to total ailitary incentive p&y for flying in 
Table III, yielding a coi..perable civilian cost lor aviation social 
services presently pcrfor-ied by the military of nt,arly half a billion 
dollars under conditions of dlsar!aa>T.v.nt. 

The other category in which Incentive Pay is awardee* Is called 
Special Pay, for civers, and for medical specialists. Curiously, diving 
and salvage work i» not listed with the otner hazardous duties by the 
ar'ied services, but does qualify for extra incentive compensation in 
terms of ,:.pecial Pay. Doctors, dentists, anc* veterinarians also qualify 
for Special Pay on a graduated scale. Doctors and dentists with less 
than two years service, and all veterinarians, receive an extra $100 per 
.iOnth. This Special Pay is increased in steps for doctors and dentists 
up to a maxi.mm of $250 per month for those with over ten years service. 
It seems apparent that :feecial Pay for both div«,rs ar«d medical special- 
ists is virtually unrelated to military preparedness, and would consti- 
tute an expense to tht? U.S. economy disarmed or not. All military 
Incentive Pay contributing to social overhead is suaTiarized in Table 
III, at a total of $161,103,120. 



^ %ousu Appropriations Hearings , Part 1, pp. 291 and 295 
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TABI.C III 

hlLITARY INC£KnV£ PAY fDR JOCIAL StRVICiSS KITH 
COMPARABLE CIVILIAN* COhPENSATI(»l 





Officer 


PSiuCit 


erUistcU 


Pa^e* 


Hazardous tXicy Pay 










;.2.L» Aricy 


$ 5,660,903 


8 


$ 918,200 


10 


37.it Navy 


l8,3i!5,200 


138 


6,172,700 


ILO 


33. «1 U^iC 


3,696,000 


239 


622,900 


215 


32. 7« U3AF 


59,100,300 


268 


7,229,000 


293 


Total 


$ e6,8«02,l00 




$ 114,912,800 




Civiii.rf^ ^^st Factor 


3.33 




9.00 




CoBiparabl*- Civilian Cost 


$289,3.3,000 




$13l4,Ii85,200 




E3?p.‘r i' nt^ 1 ^ c^tc • 










Amy 


$ 225,720 


b 


$ l»80,000 


IS 


Navy 


61,000 


138 


110,000 


no 


u:af 


226,000 


292 


787,000 


293 


Total 


$ 512,720 




$ 1,377,000 




lpk.clai Pay 










Kcdical pvciaiists. 










Arsiy 


$ 13,277,1400 


8 






I^avy 


10,3142,000 


136 






U3AF 


9,126,000 


288 






ToUi 


$ 32,7ii5,liOO 








Livers , Aray 


$ 15, Goo 


6 


!t> 33 ,tL»0 


10 


•Javy 


?lil ,ox 


138 


1,631,000 


UlO 


UiiiC 






29,000 


215 


Total 


$ 756, ex- 




$ 1,893,000 




Total Mlitaiy Inct;ntiv3 


Pay for iociai 


rv 1 <./ c 3 


$l^y,.30,120 




Total COfoaraLif-- Civilian Conpensatiou 




$ 1461 , 103 , 12 j 





*I?ou3 fc. Appropriations Ifearinus , Pert 1. 
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II. ALLC^IA3iCt5 

TiK allowances paid to military personnel result almost entirely 
fro- thd require^nts of social overhead. In i^^neral, allowances pro- 
viv'e sirviecs which the national econoay wool Irave to proviut fur tix, 
tatn ow' vo4i*n presently coo^risins the armed forces in ary event, ana 
have lieti-^- to do with tht military activities aiiv^ responsibilities of 
tfie dkjfer.ee estaS;lisha.nt, hence would iiavc to ce proviueo elsv-ij^re in 
the ev«.nt of oisanoament: foo.., housint^, ciothinj, sa^«. trav^-i, an*- a 

nutfbci 01 Jiscfcii aieods itc-is. 

Food 

fhe costs of feeding military persorvrel are buaycted by the De- 
fense Deportment in two categories, oru. callv i the tasic Ailo'v^nce for 
jubsiiUnce, and the other an alt«rnativt Ur»«l Hihsistenc# in rirw3. 

The Fasic. aiovance for hibsistence is r*id jirectiy to all military 
sKabers who provide their own meals. This inclu:»e 3 all offictrs, who 
oust pay for tiw:ir meals whether they -subsist in M*iiitary messv? or in 
private esuarttrsj it also includes most enlisted personnel wiro have 
depenuentt, enu wiio, consecpently, subsist in the private homes main- 
tained for their fauiiik^s rather than in military barracks or aboard 
ships. The allowance aacunts to $i.?.6€ per month for officers, and to 
per day for enlist..G personnel, aa. is intendeci to provide food 
only for th. military laerJ^er and not for any of his uependuits. suste- 
nance proviied by .iiiiary Mjsses for those enlisted personnel who ao 
now receiVv the lasic Alio«nCk, for jubsist&nc*. is funucvj as jubsisUnce 
in Kind. An acsocitiUa ixoensu is the maintenance of caimiissaiy' stores, 
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military supcrtaarkets wlwr« service families can b\iy food at a saving as 
a fringe benefit. Ordinarily military commissaries art. self-supporting, 
but in certain areas where comparable civilian facilities arc not avail- 
able, require appropriated funds. Table IV summarizes tlie total cost to 
the Defense Department of feeding military personnel; the bill comes to 
more than a billion dollars, with slightly more than half being paio out 
in the Basic Allowance for Tubs i.ste nee, sotat-vhat less than half devoted 
to ‘tosistence in Kind, with just a fraction to maintain commissary 
3 tores . 

Housing 

The cost of housing military personi^l an- their depend^-nts is 
handlta in a fashion similar to providing stbssistenco. A Basic Allow- 
ance for CXisrters (more cOitmonly referred to as is paid on a 

scale ^raiuated by rank to all military personnel who must fine their 
own quarters in local civilian cos.:unities. m ilitary personnel for whod 
housin:, is provided in t<,T&3 of barracks and public quarters receive no 
EAQj this sum is forfeited to be applied instead to defraying th». costs 
of maintaining public quarters. 

The cost CO the Department of Defense of dependent housing and 
public quarters has been a subject of strict annual scrutiny by the 
Congress. The Assistant 'wicjretary of Defense (Coaptroiler), Cliaries J. 
Hitch, * in his testimony before the House Appropriations Jubcommittce on 
Defense Appropriations, carefully tabulated and justified for the Conr 
gress all costs for military dependent housing, including BAQ, a pro- 
jected increase in BftQ, EsAQ forfeited where housing is provided, an- 
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TAEU: IV - ■ 

allc«a:jc^-! ;jUDQcTru FOR mv.i^rLSCi 
OF aILITAKY PBRSaUJcL 





Basic Allowance 


-- .* • 
P3a«* 


«o Subsistence 


Page* 


Co»iissary 


to' -xisistwHOc 


In Aim 




ArA^f 






Cj22!.,2'oO,oOj 


l6 


4>2,>.^e,wX 


ff ICu,-f 


1 c3, 733, 103 


3 








iJCiX i * 


130,300,200 


,10 










l,l82,60:> 


12 










2,700,00e 






1 




»avy 






151,600,053 


ic5 


3,357,0t?j 


^:;rficers 


1.2,351,000 


138 


2iF3,vOc 


161 




'Cnli«:t. i 


88,517 ,^'00 


ilo 










112 








'^aoets 


337,000 


11.2 








Ati»t,rv«s 


1,GI6,.0- 


159 














1-2,100,000 


2U7 


129,550 


Ci^a iCG^S 


9,555,000 


237 








CnlisU’ 


2 j ,0l4d ,000 


2l2 








Ca-Gtd 


275,000 


2LC 








nOw» 


122, ox 


209 








Reserves 


2,371,000 


269 








U'AF 






95, yo<j , OvO 


2o7 


2 ,5'^0,'^u,.# 


~~0lj.’iccr3 


77,013,000 


2o0 








ijnlittv*. 


191,^2,000 


293 








GaOttta 


l,3O6,X0 


296 








Air Natl 


Ouard 2,753,000 


390 








l.tfstrv.s 


1,299,000 


1*32 








TOTALS 


$61*2, 800, 9X 




SfJlj 




$c,2G6,00C 


Total Allowances Ductgetad for 


SubsisUnc* cf 






Military 


Perscnnel 






$1 


,l6ii,5'/8,900 



Apprcpri^tlttnj Hc2rin^S j Part 1. 



Marine Corps figurts arc ciUd in House Appropriations 
Hfcarings, Part 3: ''Operation and •maintenance." Ara^r an if rbree 

fi Surf'S ore not specifically iccutifiaA, and have been interpolated. 
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also tht. wOst.s of builuiDQ, financing, and aiaintaining Vhcrry, L^pehart^ 
and other nilitary iiousing, as well as aortgaga insurance pre;4uas paic 
by the services in behalf of their oec^bers. Hot all of tliese c}q>cnse« 
are budcjc-ted in the Militaxy Personnel appropriations some of tl>e build- 
ing costs y as well as the costs of building ailitary barracks and 
officers* quarters y are funded unacr the military Construction appro- 
priation. However y in view of the convenient tabulation oade by 
Secretary Hitchy ail dependent housing costt> ore considered togetiier in 
Table V. Costs for barracks, and for living quarters afloat, will be 
considered elsewhere. Table V is a sisnaary of all ti'ie obligations bud- 
geted by the Oepartaent of Defense for dependent housii^ as discussed by 
!r. Hitch, and stiows a total Defense bepartnent contribution to social 
overhead of nearly two billion dollars. 

TABU V 



OBLIGATIONS ?DR DmiMDCKT HXJTIHG fOR nlLIfARY 



Basic Allowance for Quarters 




$1,393,035,000 


AainUaance of Surplus C^waodity Housing 


6,900,000 


Hew Construction 




319,i*>3,OX 


rtajor I«^rovetttnts 




32,219,000 


Wherty Housing Acquisitions 






Capohart Housing Psyoents 




ii6,d5y,Jwj 


Surplus Coaraodlty Credit Housing 




7,893, ^-0 


Rental Guarantee Payaents 




110,000 


Houses Leased as Public Quarters 




13,2p6,000 


Xortgaqe Insurance Premiums 




— . JiiSi^ooo 






$1,910,1*21,0.,^? 



*i!bu3S / rg>t opr iat ions ritearin^s . Part 2i "decretory of Dcf'tns* ; 
Chairman, Joint dilefs' of <5ta'f?5 .service ..^cretaries and Chiefs of rtaff; 
Overall Financial >tattsh«nt3j* data tabulates !%re are derived fro^ Tables 
3 ano U of iiecretary hitch’s presentation, pp. 206-28?. 
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Clothii^ 

All citiacns, includino any «ho way be loewbcrs of a aiiitary 
establisheicnt, are clotfied as a non&al and continuing function of social 
overiieac. Disarmaaont woula probably change the source and type of 
clothino recj^irccl, but woulc not do smy witri ti>e i‘cquir%.racnt. The 
Depart-»ant of Defense presently budgets funds to provide an initial 
clothing allowance for all enlisted personnel, virich purcliases all 
normal wearing apparel from underclothing to overcoats. In aciuition, 
funds arc provided for the purchase of various types of special clothinv, 
such as foul weather gear, work clotlies, dress ana cerenoniai garb, an 
even civilian clothing. The Ar«-y describes this appropriation as fol- 
lows: "Provides for procurcaent of initial issue of clothing to enlisted 

personnel, ana for cost of civilian clothing to military personnel 
auttorls^y^ to »i.ar civilian clothing. Also provides for su^i^Icaentary 
issues in -.ind, clothing allowances for special categories of troops 
such as *iilitaty police anci escort tfetachaents, anl cost of repia-^c^nt 

issa«.s due. to changes in body stature during the first 6 months of 
1 1 

service.'’ ‘ Officers in tlw regular service »au3t provide their own 
uniforms twid clothing. Reserve officers and officer candidates, howewr, 
Ukc enlisted pirsonnei, receive an initial outfit at thu expense of tlie 
govenmnt. Furtheriiore, enlisted personnel r*ccive an allowance for 

' I 

the maintenance and replacement of tl^ initial outfit of clothing, frofc 
an appropriation described by the Arsty as follows: •'Provides for a 

ii’iottse Appropriation ffearings . Part 1, p. 13 
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aonetary ailo«anc«, in lieu of clothing in kiiid to enlisted personnel in 
the Array after the first 6 raonths of service. This includes a basic 
allovianoe of $i{.20 a month for enlisted persormei who have 6 to 36 months 
of service, and an allowance of $5.U0 and $6 respf:ctlvely for male and 
ffcHJale enlisted peraontiil with over 36 months service. Also includes 
monetary allowance for civilian clothing, and for supplementary clothing 
items required by enlisted woiaen.”^^ All four services provide similar 
allowances for their personnel, although clothing costs are tabulated 
and c<t3cri2xd ty tlie different scrvic-.s under a variety of titles: 
Rirchase of Individual Clothing, Clothing and Uniform Allowance, main- 
tenance Allowance, Allowance in Li«u ol Clothing, and otlmrs. Table VI 
is a taiHilar sumioary of ail clothing costs bud.cted by the D»parts;^nt of 
Defense, at a total cost of nearly $250, 000, XO. 

Travel 

luch of the cost of transporting military personnel, their deptn.. 
ents, and their household gooes, must be charged to Uk; price of •tilit&ry 
power, since the necessity for moving is often the direct result of tl«- 
.military needs of the services. Various types and nunfccrs of qtialified 
personnel are required to wan tl^ U. wiiitary Irtstallaticns thrsu£hout 
the United states, and at'fceny foreign points throughout the world; in 
addition, the services find it desirable to shift their persuruiel peri- 
odically for morale arwl career purposes. The categories under which to* 
Permanent Change of station (PC3) travel of »iiitary persomte.1 ana thtir 

^- Ibid ., p. 15. 
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TALLC VI 



AUjO..'A.‘#Cc; 3 DUDG^rLD FX)R CLCTHEia 
MUTARY PoRXKSti. 



Service 




Aaount 


Page* 


Anay 

officers 




$ i4,620,OX 






5 


Enlisted 

Reserves 




Gj , 610,000 
2,000,000 


U, 13 


Mavy 


Officers 1 




2,1*7?, OOu 


139 


Enlisted » 




60,566,000 


ll2 


Cadets 




i,112,OjO 


il2 


Reserves > 0 

" " (B 

UltlC 


tr:; 


1,328,000 


139 


oTficers « 




391,000 


2i!l 


uvlisted 


I' 


17,162,000 


2l6 


Cadets 




178,000 


216 


Reserves 

USAF 


• 


1,395,000 


26j 


Offlcera 




2 , 810,000 


263 


Enlisted 




67,951,000 


291 


Cadets 


♦ r>. _ . 


214,000 


256 


Air Natl Guard 




1,581j,000 


39-J 


Reserves 

total 


• - ' ^ 


2,000,-000 

$2149,815,000 


132 



^‘Mouse Approprifction s HcarinL^s , Part 1 . 
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fanilica is budgeted provide an indication of how such PC> travel Is 

co^aroble to civilian travel, hence would still be requirod in the 

event of disarmaiuent. These categories include: 

Accession Travel r- 

Training Travel 

Operational Travel EJetween Duty Station:} 

Rotational Travel To and Fiom Overseas 

Separation Travel 

Travel of Organized Units 

Operational, Rotational, and Unit Travel, in general, arc the siost expen- 

• *i • 

sivu, consuaing froa per cent to 90 per cent of total PCS funds within 
the various services* travel budgets; these three catetjories also appear 
to be the more strictly military in nature. Accession, ')eparation, and 
Training Travel correspond more closely to the travel required in a 
typical civilian career. Accession Travel is that performed by ailltary 
personnel in reporting to their initial duty stations upon entering tte 
service; jcparatlon Travel is tliat rec[uirc.-d to return ho«t upon comple- 
tion of military service; and Training Travel is that required to move 
to and from schools, coiliges, and trainir^ centers. Similarly, most 
civilians will move at least once in going to a new job or branch 
office; most will raove to a new hOiTt or community upon rutircaent; and 
most civilians, particularly in the age group couiparable to military 
persormel, periodically travel to and froa training courses, coli^yes, 
and conventions. 

Even though a numljer of civilian professions require periodic 
moves, seldom are the moves as far or as frequent as those inherent in 
military service. In its most recent report on "Mobility of the Popula- 
tion of the United States,” the Bureau of tfw, Census tabulates In 
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exhau3tiv»3 detail the nuiooer of raoves i«ade annually by persona and 
families In the United States, lay race, age, sex, ana so forth, rable 6 
of the f.ohility Report for i960 (published in January of 1962) Indicates 
that for the one year period froa March of 1959 to March of I960, 19.9 
per cent of Aaerican laales between the ages of eighteen r.xvl sixty- four 
aoved at least oncej it is also noted that these figures have not changed 
aj^rccialjly for the last thirteen yeajrs,^'^ For -iilitaiy personnel the 
percentage is considerably higher. Air Force testiuiony in justification 
of its rt.cjucst for PC3 funds includes the total nuaber of persons >*ovin|?, 
froii vdiich can be coffiputed a representative percentage of 6ii.3 per c^nt 
of thb araed forces aaking at least one move annually. The ratio of 
this percentage to the smaller percentage of civilians laoving annually 
yields a civilian cost factor of 0.31. 'In Table VII, this cost factor 
is applied to the total cost of nilitary Per«anent Change of Station 
Travel, $799,126,000, resulting in a comparable civilian cost of 
$2t7, 729,060 for travel required under conditions of disaraaaent. It is 
interesting to note that the cossparable civilian cost of military travel 
as computed in this fashion very closely approxiJsates the figure derived 
by sucsBing the costs of i.ccessioa, Separation, and Training Travel. 



S. Bureau of the Census, "Mobility of th«. Population of the 
United States, March 1959 to I960," Current Population Reports , Pop ula- 
tion Characteristics , Series P-'-'O, Ito. 113 (^asaingtonj Bureau of "the 
Census, January 22, 1962), pp. 1&-20. A news item, "New Julies Slated 
for Household Movers," The Washington Post , July 8, 1962, bears out the 
stateaentj "The household goods carrier industry estinates that one of 
five American faailies moves its belongings every year. . . 

1 ’ 

•'' House Appropriations Hearings , Part 1, p. 325» 
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TABU VII 

MILITARY K:J TPAVLL RJ^UIREI-ian’S, AMD 
COiMPARABLS CIVILIAM COST 



Service 


Amount 


Page* 


Airy 

Regular 


$353,000,000 


19 


ffeserve 


u,000,000 




Natl Guard 


2,000,000 




Navy 


Regular 


155,300,000 


136 


Reserve 


6,361,000 


160 


KROTC 


l,10li,000 


163 


USHC 


"~Scgular 


U0,600,000 


231 


Reserve 


3,622,000 


269 


OCs 


268,000 


269 


USAF 


Regular 


227,168,000 


332 


Reserve 


1,729,000 


li32 


Natl Guard 


3,951^,000 


390 


Total Military PCS Travel 


$799,126,000 




Civilian Cost Factor 


0.31 




Comparable Civilian Cost 


$217,729,000 





*House Appropriations Hearings , Part 1. Aray Reserve and National 
Guard figures are interpo late^ 
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Miscellaneous Allowances 

Special allowances paid to military persoimel, or paid in their 

behalf, which must be budgeted by the Department of Defense include i 

Overseas Station Allowances 
Foreign Duty Pay 
Reenlistment Bonuses 
Severance Pay 
Death Gratuities 

Lump Sura Terminal Leave Payments 
Sfiqployer's Contribution to Social Security 
Contributions to State Retirement Systems 
Mortgage Insurance (Included with Housing Costs) 

Interest on Enlisted Personnel Deposits 
Eogoenses of Military Prisoners 

Overseas Station Allowances and Foreign Duty Pay, while compensation for 
extriiord inary cost of living expenses, are, nevertheless, part of the 
cost of military power, since both would be almost entirely obviated 
without a raiiitaiy establishraent with the present overseas responsibili- 
ties of the United States Department of Defense. The remainder of the 
miscellaneous alloiranccs arc expenses incident to ordinary social over- 
head; Reenlistment bonuses correspond to the occasional incentive 
bonuses a>iarded periodically in civilian eciployaentj Severance Pay, 

Death Gratuities, and Lump Sum Terminal Leave Payments for leave earned 
but not taken constitute final settlement compensation for services 
rendered; Contributions to Social Security and State Retirement Systems 
are self-evident social services; Mortgage Insurance and Interest on 
Deposits are normal financial transactions unrelated to military pswerj 
Expenses of Military Prisoners include rewards for apprehension, costs 
of gratuitous issue of toilet articles and so forth, costs of confine- 
ment of military prisoners in oon-nllitary facilities, and other normal 
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penal expenses. These niscollaneous costs and allowances are sutimarized 
in Table VIII at a total cost of approxiisatciy half a billion dollars in 
normal social overhead charged to the Department of Defense. 

III. RETIRED PAY 

A total of $1,059,000, OCX) is budgeted by the Departsicnt of Defense 
for the pay and allowances of retired military personnel and their sur- 
vivors. ITiirty million dollars of this sun is requested by separate 
legislation, to cocqjensat- and adjust paynents presently being made 
under tvo different retirenient acts, which it is desired to consolidate 
into a single system. It should be noted that military retireiaent pay 
is a sum separate from any veteran benefits, which arc handled through 
separate appropriations to the Veterans’ Administration, and not through 
Department of Defense appropriations. 

It seems apparent that military Retired Pay is a Department of 
Defense contribution to normal social overhead. This is an obligation 
resulting from services already rendered, and would have to continue 
whether the military establisl^nt did or not, a situation clearly recog- 
nized by both the Department of Defense aixJ Congress, f^presentative 
Daniel J. Flood, of Penasy Ivania, in discussing the testimony of J, A. 
Wylie, Director of Budget and Finance of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, on hilitary Retired Pay, rccarRcd: ”1 also like the first 
sentence of your next to the last paragraph; ’Payments under this 
aj5>ropriation are required by law and any funds tJuat are not required 
revert to the Treasury at the cna of a year.* 1 do not luiow how you 
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It 

could statk: ths position apy more clearly than that." liVen if no 
military cstahlishment had ever existed in the United States^ it seems 
obvious that a sum comparable to military retirement pay would have to 
be provided by the economy in one form or another. In this area> cis- 
armament would have little or no effect. 

IV. 

The social commitments of the Department of Defense for fiscal 
year 1963 budgeted under the hliitaiy Personnel appropriation are sum- 
carized in Table IX. Out of the total Hew Oblij^ational Authority of 
$13*230,200,000 requested, more than seven billion dollars is required 
for military pay mul ailoxwnces which are only incidental to the re- 
quircaentc of military p wtr, Init constitute a continuing cooponent of 
social overhead whether armed or disarsaed. Coeputing comparable 
civilian co.»tj, where applicable, to supply tlwjse sane services under 
conditions of ciisarsaoent yields an equivalent Departtiant of Defense 
budgetary coraaitmtnt to social overhead estimated at more than ten 
billion dollars. 



^-’Ifouse AppropriattOT c Hearings , ,°art 1, p. h78. The Retired Pay 
appropriations reJ^est is discussed In detail pp, 1»6^500, both the 
$1,029/'^00, JOO noriaal appropriation reediest, and the supplementary 
$30,00J,Oj'l bill to be presented separately. 
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TiUJLii IX 



CO-PAf<AEL£ 00,, T TO THi U. S. oCoBKi-Y OF JUCIAL Si^RVICwa 
BUDGETED BY THi UCPkKTAdHT OF DtTBNi^i 
FOK MILITARY PER JOKKaL 



B«jtf pay 
Incentive* 

Allowances 

'.ubsistencQ 

Housing 

Clothing 

Travel 

Hiscellaneous 
Kational Gfuard 
'otired Pay 



. 3 16,800 ,000 

. .161,105,120 

l,l6U,57l4,9^0w 

l,9ii0,ii2i,0J0 

r' 7, 729,000 
i>75,635,2U 

236,500,000 

1,059,000,000 



TOTAL 



$10,255,578,260 



CHAPTER III 



OPERATION AMD MIOTEJBilJCE 

The «any and varied routine operating expenses of the Departinent 
of Defense are funded under an aj^ropriation entitled "Operation and 
fmintenar«xe," at a total cost of $11,608,800,000.* Kore than half the 
appropriation is specifically required to maintain ready weapons systeaw 
for nilitary power. Billions of dollars ate allotted to the operation, 
upkeep, repair, storage, and servicing of alssiles, tanks, aircraft, 
warships, submarines, and all Uie incredibly cosjplcx and expensive 
iopediaenta of modern warfare. Operation and naintcnance must also 
provide for fuel, aanswnitlon, spare parts, —ooifications, conversions, 
and supplies of every conceivable nature. It maintains stores, ware- 
houses, schools, courts, prisons, machine shops, post offices, and a 
host of other facilitiei. In addition. It also provides for the pay and 
allowances of the Defense Department's 1,059,970 civilian employees all 
over the world. 

Slgnifcvcant sums must be provided by this allotment for a host of 
social activities only incidentally related to the requirements of 
military power, components of social overhead which would continue to be 
requirea under coadltlons of clsarmament. These «uay be subsuaed under 

^For general discussion, see House Appropriations HcarinfjS, Part 
2, testimony of -^cretary Hitch, pp.’ ff . For Tnalviauai service 
budgets and specific appropriations requests, see House Appropriations 
Hearings, Part 3: "Operation and Maintenance"; and .>enate Appropr ia- 

tions H earings , pp. ii68-6ii9. ~ 
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the sane categories enployed for the discussion of Kllitary pcrsorjwl in 
the previous chapters Medical Seryices» Welfare Services, Civic 
Icea, and Technical Services.^ 

Operation and Maintenance are obligated vithin the indivi- 

dual service budgets, and are also obligatad by the Departaent of 
Defense for a number of departaent^vide activities of both social anc. 
military value comwon ts all Use setvic.s. Two subdivisions of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense which supervise areas of social ovur- 
head for all the services and the Uepart»4cnt as a whole are tte office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (I4arqx>wcr) , anti the Office of Uk. 
Director of Deferwu fteaearch and Engineering. The Assistant secretary 
for wanpower “Is responsible for manpower, persoiwiel aixi reserve affairs 
health, medical care and sanitation; Armed Forces inforamtion and educa- 
tion; personnel and physical security activities; and Defense participa- 
tlon in efteryency aad continuity of dovernment planning.”-^ The Director 
of Defense Research and EnQineerlng supervises all research, devclopB.t.nt 
test, and evaluation activities within the purview of the Department ol 
Defense, discussed and Justified sore thoroughly in Chapter V. 

The current adainlstratlon, in the person of Secretary Robert S. 
Mclteuara, has placed considerable emphasis cn the continuous process of 
ia^roving administrative efficiency in the Department of Defense. Four 
areas of activity cowoon to all the services have, been reaoveu in large 
tstasurc from the individual jirisdlctions of the services and placed 

^-X ipra , p, 6.15 for conponent activities. 

^ House Appropriations Hearin gs, Pact o, p. 615. 
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under the supervision of a central superior for the Defense Departncnt 

as a whole; these include a Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA), a Defense 

Supply Agency (DSA), a Defense Coniaunications Agency (DGA), and a 

Defense Atomic Support Agency (DASA). Three of these four are almost 

entirely military in nature. The Defense Supply Agency, however, is not. 

Indeed, its activity is almost entirely non-military. The common 

activities have not been taken over in their entirety by the Department 

of Defense agency; each of the services retains a residual activity for 

those requirements unique to its particular mission. In the case of the 

Defense Supply Agency, the supply operations retained by the individual 

services consist largely of traffic in specifically military items. The 

supply activities which have become the centralized responsibility of 

DSA concern items of social overhead, which in general arc the ones 

common to all the services, as indicated by the organization of the 

Agency, which consists of the following subdivisions;^ 

Medical Supply Center Industrial Supply Center 

Petroleum Supply C-r;ter Automotive Supply Center 

Subsistence Supply Center Electronics Supply Center 

Construction Supply Center Logistics Services Center 

Traffic Management Service Property Utilization and 

Clothing & Textile Supply Center Disposal Division 

General Supply Center Surplus Sales Offices 

Headquarters, DSA Didders Control Office 

The so-called ’’single manager" concept within the Department of Defense 

has elicited considerable interest— both enthusiastic and skeptical — 



^Ibid .. p. 771. 
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in Congress and the aroietv services, &iid has yet to bt proven.^ It SvCfbs 
apparent, however, that the routine functions presently fulfilled by D-'A 
are ones which would be rccyaired of the econway, artBcd or disarmed. 

A nuiaber of additional miscellaneous activities are included in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, many of them tabulated as Intra- 
departmental and Interdepartmental activities, which contribute to social 
overhead. 

All of the aiscellancous activities, of course, have some mili- 
tary application, but, in general, arc progrcacs which would be required 
or desirable in ona form or another whether the United States ted a 
Department of Defense to handle them or not. The coo^lete list, which 
includes such diverse activities as a Council cn Youth Fitness, coordina- 
tion of the U. S. Antarctic program, the Court of ftilltary Appeals, an 
administration of the Petrolcua and Oil Shale Reserves, is included as 
Appendix C, and the costs of the individual activities are included in 
the categorical discussion which follows, in terms of Kcdical, Welfar*,, 
Civic, and Technical Services. 



I. .-lEDICAL SERVICES 



Medical and dental care Is provided out of Defense Departtaent 
Operation and maintenance funds not only for military personnel in 
military hospitals, local dispensaries, and aboard ships, but also for 



^For the Department ©f Defense position, and a detailed descrip- 
tion of the activities of Uie Defense Supply Agency, see DSA paaiphlet 
An Introduction to the Defense Supply Agency (Washinpton: GovernBent 
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their cSependents, in military medical facilities and elsewhere under U>e 
Dependents* Redical Care Act (the program is coouaonly referred to as 
’•Medicare'*) which pays for certain cjjpenscs incurred by dependents of 
military personnel under treatment by civilian doctors and in civilian 
haapitais and awdical facilities. Provision is also oade to treat 
certain governcicnt officials such as the President, Members of Congress, 
and other-, in military facilities, and to provide care for retired or 
disabled personnel end their dependents. Brigadier General H, W. Sloan, 
Army Ix.puty Surgeon General, in speaking for the Army In the Justifica- 
tions of Operation and Maintenance requests before the Congress, neatly 
summed up the medical mission not only of the Artt^r, but of all the armed 
forces. Like the Arny Medical Service, each of the nilitaiy services 

, . . oust continually imnrove and develop prev ntative and 
therapeutic medicine, it tmost operate and maintain modern ratdical 
treatment facilities staffed with highly trained professional 
personnel in all fields of aecJ’cal science, and it must conduct 
a continuous training program for Its personnel In order to keep 
them abreMt of the latest developments in civilian and military 
medicine.^ 

Kot only do tf^e armed services provide medical care for aiilitaiy 

7 

personnel and their four million dependents, but they also provide it 
at a considerable saving over comparable civilian costs. In seeking 
funds for the construction of hospitals under another appropriation 
(see Chapter VI, Part I: .military Construction), the Kavy was required 

to present to the Congress comparative annual cost data for military and 

blouse Appropriations >fearings . Part 3, p. 88. 

^ House A^ropriations Hearings , Part 3, p. 99 S depenaent strength 
estimates xdr TncadycaFT5(^r*EoHl~l4,Oil,000. 
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civilian ffledicai care. For obstetrical and oaternlty cars, the ratio 
was wore than twe-to-one; $69.80 average cost per ciay uncer heaicare in 
civilian facilities, and $3U.2i> per day in tlic Art^ Hospital, Fort 
KacArthur and the saaic sua for the Naval Hbspital, Long Beach. An over- 
all table of ’'Coaqjaratlve annual cost data for care of dependents in 
civilian facilities and in proposed Naval Hospital, Long Beach” yields a 
representative civilian cost factor of 1.73, at $59.30 estimated average 
cost per day in civilian facilities, and $jli.25 per day in military 
facilities.® In Table X the operating e>qx;nses of the armed services 
for taedical care funded under Operation and Naintenance are suaaarizod. 
The total cost to the Department of Defense is more ttmn $U36 million, 
with ai^roxlmately onc-fifth allotted to the Kavy, and two-fifths each 
to the Army and Air Force. With the civilian cost factor applied to 
determine the cost of comparable care under conditic:.s of disar.4aaient, 
the contribution to social overhead becomes $755,Uiih,O'J0. 

II. WBLFARii SBRVICBJ 

fUlitary costs for general welfare are -lany and varied; activi- 
ties include taajor programs for tlie education and training of indivi- 
duals; religious, morale, and Chaplain services; supply support to 



5. Congress, House, Committee on Appropriations, Hilitaiy 
Construction Appropriations for 1963 , ifcarings before a Subcomuittec, 
B?th Tk)nnress, 2d Session, printeii" In two volumes (Washington: 
Government Printir^ Office, 1962), Part 1; Department of the Ar.y; 
Department of the Ilavy, pp. 288-269. For testimony on Kedlcare, see 
also Ho use Appropr i ati o ns I^arlngs, Part 3, p. 92, and Senate Appro- 
tions~l¥arinq3 , p. I4.99.’ 
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TABLt: X 

MIUTAFiy MEDICAL .■iERVlCE^ AND 
COKPAPASLE CIVILIAN COST 



Service 


Amount 


Paye* 


Art^ Kedi'-al Activities 


5 ?634,900,0'00 


3 


Navy K*dicai Care 


98,900,000 


2h6 


USAF Medical Support 


168,300,000 


390 


Air National Guard Medical Support 


573,0«00 


593 


Aerospace ^.edical Center 


li, 000,000 


lilO 


Total Military Cost 


$136,673,000 




Civilian Cost Factor 


1.73 




Colorable Civilian C'^at 


$755,hUL,290 





*} {QU3e Appropriations Hearin gs ^ Part 3t ‘'Operation and tialn- 
tenance . ” ~ 
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provide fer food, clothing, housing, storekeeping, disbursing, and so 
forthj and miscellaneous services almost too numerous and varied to 
itemize. 

Education and Training of Individuals 

Personal education of individuals, as opposed to the operationjil 
training of military units, is provided by the armed forces across a 
broad spectrum, nearly all of vhich is normal social overhead. It in- 
cluacs the co^^leta college educations provided by the service cccdcales, 
and stabs idles through various fCTC prograuus to assist other young men in 
attaining a college education. It includes an ejqjandir^ prograoi of post- 
graduate studies of all varieties at both service and civilian institu- 
tions, in sciences and hunianities, engineering, business and personnel 
administration, and medical fields. While the courses of Instruction 
at the academies and colleges, and suite of the postgraduate courses, 
include some purely oilitaiy activity and are clearly intended to 
benefit the artacd services in the long run, the benefit sought is not 
specifically in the nature of superior soldiers, sailors, or airmen, but 
of superior citizetis whose general service and careers will benefit from 
broader intellectual achievement. 

Job training of individuals is more specifically designed for 
imaediatc benefits to the araed services in the form of skills require^' 
in the operation and maintenance of military equipments. Like education, 
however, training in electronics, weldir^, communications, mechanics, 
baking, and so forth, invariably contributes to an individual’s value to 
the armed forces in competing with private industry for thj career 
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s*jrvices of the «en the ar*ed forces cciucate and train. The jab skills 
needed in railitaxy activity are the san:ie as those required in the civil- 
ian society; the difference is that, under conditions of oisaroiament, all 
such skills soula be applied to television iiistead of radar, plusabing 
instead of aircraft i\/draulic3, autoioobiles instead of tanks, and so on. 
But training to develop those skills would still be required. Two indus- 
tries wiiich appear to rely heavily on military tiaininy are electronics 
trades, and civil aviation. Electronics ratings arc invariably the most 
difficult for the services to retain, similarly, the armed forces must 
maintain extensive training programs in aviation skills, for both pilots 
and technicians. 

Another significant educational service provided out of Operation 
and maintenance funds is the education of military dependents overseas, 
from kindergarten through high school. The Department of Defense pro- 
vides both teachers and facilities for the elementary and seconJaiy 
education of a nuKber of students estimated at l79»QcsB for fiscal year 
1963, at a total cost of some fifty million collars or $235 per pupil, 
considerably cheaper than the co:tparable service in the civilian Cwonocy. 
This dependent education program has caused considerable comment anc. 
criticioc. in testimony before both houses of Con^jrcss. Witnesses r.,pre- 
seating the National c.ducation Association have presented cotiipx'ehcnsive 
data to justify tlieir request for a significant increase in funds 

9;ee Senate Appropiiatlons Hearings , p. I83. Air Force Chief of 
Staff General Le/.ay estimates a traTnTng Investment in some skills of 
$25>000 per taan, and a loss to private industry of four out of five. 
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allotted to the program. Their '‘l^stimated cost per pupil in dependants 

schools, to provide prograa comparable to U. a. city schools” is $3l;3. 3S, 

idiich yields a civilian cost factor of 1.20 when coaipared to tiw $2^5 

10 

per pupil allotted by the Department of Defense. At the rate recoat- 
■ended by the national Education Association, the cocparablc civilian 
cost for depen-^ents education overseas would be more than sijity ailllon 
dollars. 

Another major educational activity supported by Dcpartiacnt of 
Defense Operation and haintcnancc funds is the Arcsed Forces Infcrniatiw 
and Education program. Approxit&ately half the program consists of the 
services offered by the U. S. Ar.aed Forces Institute (U3AFI), fully 
accredited education at the high school and college level for service- 
men at a nominal fee. hr. E. L. Kataenback, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Education and Hanpover Resources, pointed out in his 
testimony on the Aimed Forces Information and Euucation service tl^t 
USAFI courses as of Decesiber 31, 1961, consisted of 119,781 active en- 
rollments in correspondence courses, liiO,7ii5> in group stu<^ courses, aivl 
13,706 participating college active enrolments. The reisainder of the 
Information and Eahication program consists of the Armed Forces Radio end 



^"T fciuse Appropriations ifeartngs . Part 3} budget eJata p. 91iij 
discussion pp. YlY ix» Yestiaony oi IkitiOTal Education Association with 
data cited here. Part 6, pp. 2f)9-260. also senate Appropriations 
Hearings , pp. 1666-1672, and t^lcs folloviRg, for"TidA testii-oiyj 
p. 7ih for discussion. 



i ^House Appropr iat ions Hearings , Part 3, p. 720. ice also 
Senate Appropr iat i ona ifear j ng s , pp. riij-72h« 
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Tslevision .'service, for both education and enter tainunent of aiiitary 
personnel, at hoiae and abroad. 

Total Departoent of Defense obligations budgeted for the educa- 
tion and training of individuals Is suaaarized in Table XI with other 
Welfare Services, at a sua total of sore than $500 nillion. 

Other Personnel Services 

i'jp.rry of the progaraais contributing to social overhead in ter«ts of 
the general welfare of military personnel (and others) are of self- 
evident value irrespective of a need for arawd forces. These include 
dependent housing; coctuissary stores, post exchanges, and other supply 
activities; sports programs, bands, recreation activities, and Chaplain 
services; and most of the Department of Defense interdepartmental 
activities. In addition, a number of welfare type activities arc not 
isolated as such in the Ixidget, but are included with other appropria- 
tions items; the Amy, for example, includes nearly all its Welfare and 
Civic services under the single general category of "Operation and 
Kaintenance of Facilities.”^^ Other Welfare activities include an 
Eii^loyces* Coa^nsation Fund for civilian e.3ployccs within the Depart- 
ment of Defense (and other government agencies), supervised by the 
Secretary of Labor uivlcr Public Law 66-767, to provide aid in the event 
of death or Injury. Another item proposes new legislation for obliga- 
tional authority in the amount of $u0,000,000 to provide sore realistic 
per diem payiaents for food and loegings of traveling nilitary personnel. 

^ %nfra , p. 55* 
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Another is a s3tail obligation for the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practic(u, which provides facilities and aoaunition for civilian 
s2K>ating clubs ami target Matches; while this progrtM is obviously aiaed 
at possible niiitary applications, it also largely supports a .uajor 
sports activity in the United states, rwt only for the enjoyaent and 
benefit of the young people participating, but also as a contribution to 
national prestige in the Olyc^sic and Pan American GoMts, anc. otljer 
international coa^x tit ions. The alscslian^ous activities arc cany. 
Total Operation 2ind haintenance obligations for Welfare jervices are 
saisaarizcd in Table XI. With a sua of core than $800 alllion for the 
support of miscellaneous social services added to the $6X million allot- 
ted to education and training of individuals, a grand total of more tfian 
one-aiv2-a half billion dollars is obligated to military welfare. 

III. CIVIC oCRVlCi^> 

A good cany of the Civic Services funded und^r the Operation aivi 
iiaintenancc appropriation consist of routine houssiiccping requirestnts 
little related to t.ie exigencies of military power and preparedness. 

The Araiy devotes more than a billion dollars a year to non^ai living 
expenses for its personnel, which are ixidgetcd unicr the catchall appro- 
priation title of "Operation and .maintenance of racillties Cupport." 

^ ^Itouse Appropriation s Haaring s, Part 6, p. It was noted In 

the statement to the A^rcqsriations .-^01)00611.1 it tec that $80,27J was 
allotted to sending an Am<_rican team to the International ^hoting Union 
World Ohe/^ionships at Cairo, »id $1^6, LOO for the Pan American Games in 
1563, for a total of $126,673 "for the advanceat-nt of national prestige." 
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GOST OF WcLFARc 5cRVIC£5 PROVIDED bY ^ULIFASY 
OPEFATION AND x»miNT£KAHC£ FUNDS 
/in thousands of doiiars7 



EDUCATION AMD TRAINING OF INDIVIDUALS OTHER MISCELUNBOUS PERSONNEL SERVICES 



Tiulo 


Amount 


Page* 


Title 


Amount 


pa..* 


AFCKY: 






AF«Y: 






0 & A of Schools 


$82,151 


18 


Personnel Support 


$ 18,613 


113 


Military Acadxwy 


5,781 


18 


Adnin Services 


65,191 


lid 


.Sclwol Training 


3,628 


18 


Financu & Auditing 


39,800 


115 


Ifeviccs & Pubs 


15,083 


18 


MW: 






0 & /I of Facilities 


9li,257 


18 


W'clfarii & Recreation 


3,571 


I7u 


Incus trial College 


1,312 


118 


Chaplain Corps 


611 


177 


Tuition Assistance 


3,7ii7 


382+ 


Field Ejqxnses 


11,276 


177 


Reserve ROTC 


1U,000 1209+ 


Personnel Facilities 


12,135 


177 


NAVY* 






Family Housing 


52,820 


^ 


Officer Training 


5,157 


178 


Supply Services 


8,080 


307 


Enlisted Scientific 






Logistic .Support 


31,882 


280 


Education Program 


650 


178 


Training Support 


:,78i 


281 


Service Schools 


2,702 


178 


■iupply Property 0 & M 


13,693 


306 


Functional Training 


2,859 


178 


USMC: 






Supporting Programs 


8,100 


178 


Troop Services 


1,139 


3i y 


0 & ri of Property 


28,815 


175 


Fa*iily Housing 


8,167 


357 


Reserve Training 


9,800 


178 


Personnel Services 


6,917 


35^ 


Naval Acadeay 


12,685 


178 


USAF: 






USv3: 






hetaorial Services 


1,382 


392 


Individual Training 


19,163 


387 


ANQ Reitiorial Services 


13 


595 


USAF: 






Training support 


313,80j 


398 


Air Training Couinand 


215,820 


398 


Special Airlift 


53,65i> 


396 


Air University 


23,770 


398 


DOD: 






Air Force Acadetiy 


15,103 


398 


Asst SecDcf (Manpower) 


1,173 


615 


Air Staff 


880 


398 


Cbfense Supply Agcy 


177,70^ 


78. 


Logistics Coaaanu 


710 


398 


Support Activities 


1,77L 


617 








IntraJept Activities 


226 


622 


Arffica Forces Infonaation 




InterDcpt AiCtivitics 


870 


696 


and Education Service 


8,871 


708 


Non-Profit Contracts 


6,115 


732 








Natl Bd for Promotion 






Overseas Dependents 






of Rifle Practice 


50 J 


123 


Education Prograaj 






Employees’ Cos^. Fund 


996 


656 


Military Cost 


(89,561) 


918 


Proposed Per Diem Leg. 


80,000 


112+ 


Comp. Civ. Cost 


61,750 




TOTAL $871,615,000 





TOTAL $ 631 , 697,000 Eo. Tv-.TAL 631,697,0>^J 



Total Cost of Welfare Services Proviaea by o&?; Funds Fl, 50^,^12,000 



^nate Appropriations Hearings . 



*House Appropriations Hearings , Part j. 
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As described in tcstiaony of expenses for two new Army divisions, this 
general support co.^ists more specifically of the folio'jing; 

Local ffeadquarters coaaancl administration. 

Comprises all activities concerned with local headquarters 

. adainistii'atlon functions such as installation coaaand groups, 
the operation of dependent schools, finance and accounting 
services, postal services, preservation of orcser, and general 
educational develop:acnt. 

Local w-ilfare services. 

Includes local welfare and morale services such as chaplain 
activities, troop information, and special services. 

Local maintenance and tianagement of facilities. 

Provides for real property management and such operational 
services as utilities, fire prevention, buildings and grounds 
maintenance, and sanitation. 

Field iiiaintenancs. 

Provides for field maintenance of troop equipment and 
installation operating equipment. This service is perfort'*ea 
in fixed or semiaobile shops and is generally confined to repair 
and rcplace.*ent of unserviceable parts and assemblies of equip- 
ment to be returned to the user, station, or maintenance float. 

Local logistic services. 

Provides supply, coHEwinlcation and pictorial, transportation, 
and quartermaster specialized services such as post supply, 
communications, movement services, and the operation of coa- 
aisssries, bakeries, laundries, and foos- processing faci lities.^^ 

3iace the other services list many of their welfare costs jeptir- 

rate from such housekeeping expenses, the funds they budget for 

"operation and ^Maintenance of Facilities*' are considerably less than 

those of the Army, and may be considered more strictly Civic expenses. 

The Army National Guard Operation and Maintenance appropriation (less 

certain expenditures budgeted for air defense) is considered a Civic 
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House Appropriations Hearings , 
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cost in its entirety, since the National Guard’s doiscstic peace-keeping 
function^^ woule bu little affected by disaraaaent. 

Another area of significant Civic obligation is the support of 
flyin;.' perforawd by the ar.acci forces which is not strictly iRilitary in 
raiturc. It can be dcaonstratea (see Chester IV: Procurenent) ttot so^ie 

21.1 per cent of oilitary flying results froa the requircaents of social 
overhead > for such missions as iearch and Rescue, Hurricane and Weather 
Reconnaissance, Ctertlng and Aerial Photography, and the routine trans- 
portation of both passengers ana cargo. Thz Operation and .zaintenance 
Costs to support this administrative flying are considerable. 

The scope and variety of uiscellaneous minor contributions to 
Civic social overhead vying for Operation and .^intenance funds is so 
co.T.prehens i ve as to defy complete or orderly identification. As noted 
with respect to Arsy Operation and .^intenaace of Facilities Support, 
variations in budgetary procedure and appropriations language among the 
individual artacd forces complicate the atteaqjt to isolate total Depart 
ment of Defenoe obligations by arbitrary categories. However, a nx.hsr 
of specific programs may be identified, ibtas^lcs arc the Kavy’s opera- 
tion and aoministx'ation of the Petroleum and Oil Shale Reserves, 
contributions to the infrastructure program of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (for projects such as airfields, cocks, and pip«;lines which 
are built for military contingencies should an trxergency develop in 
Europe, but arc available to the host country for nonial operations in 



^ ^Supra , pp. 
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the iBeantiae), and construction and Civil Engineer support; Air For*:.c 
support for the hilitary Air Transport Service, discussed more fully in 
Chapter IVj and the Aray’s expenses in handling the AlasKa Cojoaunica- 
tions ^steci, the Alaskan telephone network which was built origimlly 
by and for the araed forces, but which is gradually being turned over 

to civilian control for the normal use of the civilian cojwumity in 

l6 

Alaska; plus a host of other minor miscellaneous programs sponsored by 
the arsicci services and Department of Defense agencies. Table XII is a 
summary of Use identifiable obligations for Civic services funded by the 
Defense Department under Operation and flaiatenancs, at a total sum of 
some two- and- ar- half billion dollars. 

IV. TDCmCAL i^ICiii 

Liku Operation and Haintenance in other categories, support of 
Technical ^.-rvices induces a variety ol prograios, inclu-^ing such ma jot- 
activities as the Arcy's Aapping and Geodesy service, and the Air Force’s 
weather, cliart, and flight service syst€;as. Also included are portions 
of the support for two najor programs of exploitation, one the national 
Oc^tanographic program and the other the work in Antarctica, ,;ost of 
the technical activities of the Department of Defense are funded else- 
where in the budget, priiaarily under ’'Research, Development, Test, an- 
Evaluation*' (see Chapter V), so that the Operation and haintenance 

^-^For discussion of the National Oceanic Program, see House 
Appropriations Hearings , Part 3, pp. 3->5-339j for the program In " 
Antarctica see Senate Appr opr i at i ons Hearings , pp. 527- 533 • 
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TABL^ XII 



5'i 



COST OF CIVIC S:;«VICc3 PROVIDiU BY .MILITARY 
OPiiRAriuN AfJD JiAiyraiANCE FUWiYS 



Titlvi 


Acaount 


Page* 


AH..Y; 

0 & ?*• of Facilities 


Cot rating Forces 


$ 785,700,000 


16 


Supply Activities 


222 , 159,000 


68 


overhaul Activities 


1,002,000 


69 


Arjy-wi e Activities 


5'6,651,OjO 


111 


Joint Projects 


10,655,000 


li6 


Alaska Coiacujnication.s Systea 


6,900,000 


136 


Washington, D. C. .Support 


1,657,000 


U9 


KAVY; 

Station 0 & h 


Weapons and Facilities 


269,8i5,v>^v^ 


162 


Fleet Support Facilities 


111,656,000 


262 


XSTS and Coast Guard '"Aipport 


19,080,000 


210 


NATO Infrastructure Contributions 


1,019,000 


l8S, 307 


Civil Engineering Support 


86,680,000 


177 


Judge Advocate General 


918,000 


320 


Contingencies 


5,929,000 


320 


Petrolcua and Oil Shale Rcseives 
otation 0 & H 


3,000,000 


320 


66,766 ,000 


367 


Depot 0 & K 


25,628,000 


369 


USAF: 


Installation Support 


113,222,000 


396 


Base 0 & M, MATS 


112,756,000 


396 


Air Chart and Infornation Service 


30, 6d)- ,000 


396 


DOD: 


Court of Military Appeals 


6 55, ox 


691 


Claims 


19,000,000 


9X 


Contingencies 


15,000,000 


906 


iilectronics Resources Program 


361,000 


623 


Management Information Studies 


250 , ox 


625 


Fieserves for Mew Projects 


ll6,XO 


696 


Acciiinistretive Flying Support: 


U-]AF: 2I.1JS of $i,llL,389 000 


235,136,000 


392 


NAVY: 21.1$ of lo7,38i*,000 


39,538,000 


160 


Amy National Guard 


i66,ioo,ox 


I6l* 


TOTAL 


$2,L07,039,X0 
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contribution to social overhead is consideraoly scmlier in tera»s of 
Technical '•^rvices than in other areas, as indicated in Table XIII. 
Technical activities are santoarizcd in Table XIII at a total of approxi 
mately $133 aillion. 

TABU XIII 

CX)5T OF TiCffJICAL ';£RVICL-i PROVIDED BY MILITARY 
OPSRATIOM ;»D FJ\INTENANCE FUNDS 





Title 


Amount 


Page* 


AR'Ys 


Lapping and Geocesy Service 


$ 1)5,330,000 


111 


HAW: 


Office of Maval Research Support 


9,6149,000 


320 


USAF: 


Weather Service 


6 , 826,000 


397 




Flight :?ervice iystea 


1,690,000 


397 


DOD: 


FAA Inspection of Navigation Aids 
Office of Director of Defease 


700,000 


206 




Research and Engineering 


8,135,000 


611 




Coordination of Antarctic Prograai 


116,000 


621 




Federal Radiation Council 


8,000 


691 




National Oceanographic Progra.;i 

TOTAL 


57,100,000 

$i:9,:26,oD0 


335 
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V. SU.IMARY 



The coffuaitocnt of the Department of Defense to responsibilities 
for social overhead budgeted under the Operation and Maintenance appro- 
priation Is suBiaarizfcd in Table XIV. Of the total Wev Cbligational 
Authority of $ll,C68,800,000 requested for Operation and Maintenance of 
Defense Department activities, not quite half is devoted to the support 
of programs and activities for which funds would have to be mad^ avail- 
able in the U. 1. economy irrespective of the requirements of military 
power or disarmaaicnt, including such major items as medical care, 
education and training, general welfare, and routine housekeeping. The 
total of $J 4 , 795 >62 1,000 for social services incluijcs the fact that sooi, 
of these services are more expensive under conditions of disarmament, 
i.e., as available on the civilian market. 



TADL£ XIV 



COMPARABLo COST TO THo U. S. fiCOliO.iY OF 10CIAL SERVICI3 
DUDQFTED BY TIE DEPARTKaiT OF D JE 
AS OPERATICM AHD HAIOTEHANOb 



tiedlcnl .Jcrvices 



$ 755,ititU,000 



Welfare i.;rvicea 

iioucation and Training 
Other Personnel .Services 



6^1,697,000 

87l,6l5,OX 



Civic Airvices 
Housekeeping 
Aoiuinistrative Flying 
iiisoellaneous jervices 



l,795,xo,ooo 
27ii ,671^,000 
337, 357, OX 



Technical jervices 



129,026,000 



TOTAL 



414,795,621,000 
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CHAPfaR IV 



PS0CUR^-U3ir 



Th« functional catejoty of the Departaent of Defense budget for 
fiscal year 1963 to which aost of the defense funds are obligated is 
titled "Procurement." It is also the coapoaent of the budget in which 
thki cost of military po»-r is saost iapressively demons tratv-d. The 
Weapons systems of modern warfare are increoibly ejqjensive/ and liavc 
consuaec an ever- increasing portion of the Delense budget over the years. 
In aadition, the, current political problems of sc^version and gu<-rilla 
warfare have resulteo in a build-up of conventional forces, aeding 
considerably to the cost of military Procurement, amounting this year to 
a total of 5>l6,UIi5,OOd,000. 

There are a number of items, however, which must be purchased by 
the armed forces under this allotment to provice for social overhead. 
Listed undi.r General Support on the armed forces' shopping lists are 
literally millions of items such as raeclcal and dental supplies, civil 
engine^rino equipment, shoes, stoves, refrl;jerators, ambulances, and 
many other items which the econony would be required to provide even if 
disarfliament shoulc relieve it of the requirei^nt to provide weapons and 
a^Munitic^;. 

Procure.ocnt funds ar», budgeted by tho Arty, Lavy (which also 
hancles i.arine Corps Procurement), Air ForCw, and Defense Agencies 
within the following general categories:^ 



4'or Congressional considtration at Defense- wiue procurement, see 
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Aircraft 

hissiles 

Ships 

Other Procurement 



$5,h&8,000,003 

l,JLl,XK),000 

2,982,000,000 

3,961,000,000 



I. AIRCRAFT 

TJie great majority of aircraft purclmscd for tte armed force’s arc 
purely military in nature: interceptors, baabers, tankers, close air 

support craft, and the like. Cargo and transport aircraft (and leany 
patrol aircraft) fulfill a dual purpose, on the oite hand, they con- 



tribute to the military prowess of the United States by enhancing the 

, t 

mobility of troops and performing other military tasks; on the other, 
they provide such social services as search and rescue; hurricane track- 
ing and weather reconnaissance; mapping and aerial photography, special 
transportation for the President, other high officials, and overseas 
U. d. o3ibassies; routine passenger and cargo transportation for thousands 
of military personnel and their dependents, and tons of equipnent and 
cargo, including U. S, Airmail; and such periodic sp<-cial missions as 
earthquake and disaster relief, and support of United Rations operations 
in the Congo. In addition, a small mamber of unique special air test 
vehicles contribute to scientific advancement in aeronautical research 
and development. Less obvious are the contributions military airciaft 
procurement 'iakes to aviation in general, civil and military, in terks 
of providing training aircraft and prototypes, and in terms of cecreaseJ 
overall costs of aircraft resulting from program expension. Rear 



House Appropriations Hearings, Part 2, For consideration of budget 
requests of the i no i v itiuai services, see Part I;: "Procureaent,*' 
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Adairal P. D. Stroop, Chief of th^ Bureau of liavai Vieapons, noted in his 
testimony before the liouse Subcommittee, for exa«.pie, that if both Air 
Force and Navy were to buy a certain type of airplane, instead of just 
the Navy alone, it would reduce tise unit price for the craft by 
$25o,000. Hitch and P.cKean, in their authoritative worK on the econo- 
mics of defense, note a sailiar effect on the civilian ec.na.4y, not only 
In aircraft procurement, but with ships as well; 

The purctese of airplar^s and ships, by increasing the scale of 
operations in these industries, maues it possible for airlines 
and shipping companies to get their equipment at lower cost. 

This happens because shipbuilding and aircraft oanufacturing are 
"decreasing cost" industries over the relevant range of output. 
Iilithin this range, the larger the output of a particular fiocel, 
the lower its unit costj ana the larger the scale of operations 
in general, the cheaper certain inputs are for or.y additional 
models.-^ 

Significant as this contribution may be, no t^eaningful statistics are 
available whereby a realistic civilian cost iactor could be computed for 
overall aircraft procurement. Lacking this, estimates of the lasting 
social value in the event of disarmament of aircraft presently military 
can only be approximatec in terms of actual aircraft costs as budgeted 
by the armed forces. The Air Force submits its aircraft requlrem4.nts in 
terras of;^ 

1. Combat Aircraft 

2. Airlift Aircraft 

3. Trainer Aircraft 



^Ibusc Appropriation s Hearings , Part Ii, p. ibO. 

^Charles J. Hitch and Poland N. HcKean, Thj; economics of Defense 
Nuc lear Age (Caobrioge: Harvard University Press, 19^7, p.”6^. 

^House Appropriations Hearings , Part I;, p. 316. 
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i*. Other Aircraft 

5. .iOGixication of inservice Aircraft 

6. R«plcnish.'ient spares anu ^pare Parts 

7. Other support 

Aircraft procurexiv^nt costs which wouia oe obviated by aisan-iacicnt appear 
largely in the first two catec^ories, Co-ibac and Airlift aircraft, along 
with a share of modifications, spare parts, and support in the last 
three categories, a total area in which nearly ninety per cent of the 
funds are obli^^atcd. The Other Aircraft category consists of light 
planes, helicopters, and special configurations. Trainer Aircraft, 
coraprising category nusber three, certainly contribute significantly to 
the military power of the United States in the long run, but by the same 
token contribute significantly to the entire field of civil aviation in 
the Ion: run by providing the training for the great nu.-ber ef military 
pilots who find career in cookuerciai civil aviation upon completion of 
their obli^ced military service; if disatmawent should ooviate the 
training function of th- military establislxacnt, it llneiy tliat 

the cost of training aircraft would have to be supplied elsewliere in the 
econoB^ for U. civil aviation to continue to prosper, similarly, 
even the Airlift categoi'y, which is largely military, aiakes a signifi- 
cant contribution to the civilian economy as well. Lieutenant General 
J. V. Kelly, Co.Uasnder of tlic Military Air Transport Service (j-»Ar>), 
responsible for military airlift, described the hATS mission in his 
statement to the Congress. Along with the purely military functions of 
troop aobility and missile program support, he notes rtATS centributions 
to such programs as Project nercury, the manned space flight program, 
and Operation Deep Freeze, the «*l 5 sion in Antarctica, ana concludes; 
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.... In addition, each of our services, Veathur, Air 
Rescue, end Photographic and Charting, fly sp^ciaiiaea missions 
svqsporting Department of Defense activities. Weather recon- 
naissance flights provioe important weather data for Air Force 
tactical operations as well as sti^orting specialized projects 
of MA'A. Ail Rescue responds not only to liilicary reguircoents 
but wherever and whenever ocrcy missions are required. Our 
Pirotographic and Charting Service provides accurate c.apping 
detail not only to the military, to other U. S. Government 
agencies, but also to our allies. Typical are recent surveys 
being provided ta our sister nations in South Ajaerica-— Colonibia 
anil Peru. 5 

General Kelly, in discussing the fiATS airlift mission, projects into 
fiscal year 1963 his estiitate that approximately forty per cent of tlw 
*iAT5 flying effort wiil be cosiaitted to routine logistic support. 
Totalln;., forty per cent of the cost of Airlift Aircraft with the cost of 
Trainer anu Other Aircraft, with a prorated portion of modification, 
spares, an. support funds, indicates that approximately twenty per cent 
(21.1 per j«.nt) of the Total Cbiigational Authority (rCA) requested by 
the Air Force for aircraft procurement is devoted to social overhead; in 



^loasfc Appropriations He arings , Part j: ’’eperation and i*ain- 

tenanca," p, 52iiV «n«sral heT^y and General Rerreli, Director of the 
Air FoiCk„ Dudgt.t, discuss the airlift program with thci House Xil/- 

cornmittcc in considerable detail, including use of civil aircraft, cost 
of Gonjo ojK;,rntion3, missions and types of aircraft, etc. ‘as also 
U. s. Congress, senate. Committee on Armed Services, Military Procure- 
Authorization , Fis^.al Year 1963 , Hearings cefore the coaii.ittce, 
t!7th Congress, 2c Jessiu^, on S. (Washli^tonj Government Printing 

Office, 1962); p. 131 cites twelve Air Force mB-53’s ana thirteen VA^’s, 
Wavy l^i-kheed Constellations— all aultimillion dollar aircraft- -involved 
in weather operations; ibid , p. 151 cites the purchase of tliree "special 
mission" C-li5’s— the mTlTtary equivalent of tte Boeing 70? Jet trans- 
port— for VIP fli'..hts, with a fourth on order. Drew Pearson, In his 
syndicated coluam for July 27, 1962 ("The Washington .Merry-Go-Reuixii 
Jackie Kennedy’s Danoer Up," The Washington Post, p. C23) claims in his 
customary flamboyant style that the Air Force maintains 719 such 
"special mission" aircraft, and the Knvy 117, citing Representative 
Flood of Pennsylvania as his source. 
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tcras of budgeted Mev Obiigationai Authority (MO;\) the figure is 
$66l,ij65»000. Coaparable figures for the and JIavy (including 
Karine Corps) aircraft procurenent requests are $L5*996,0u0, anc 
$i,59»t85,000 respectively.^ In addition. Secretary Hitch has indicated 
that some $66 million will be obligated to “provide spares and aoclifica- 
tions for aircraft assigned to the support of the research and develop- 
ment program"^ for a total $1,223, 968, CuO in the procureaent of aircraft 
obligated to social overhead. 



11. rilSlILEj 

hore than four billion dollars is oblifj’ated to the purchas* of 
missiles of all types by the armed forces, from r.ighty intercontinental 
boosters to small air-to-air rockets. Nearly all of this requirement is 
military in nature, khile some of the missiles purchased under this 
category are used eventually in scientific space c>:ploration, tte arae'-' 
services which provide such rockets to the National Aeronautics nivi 
Jpace Administration arc oily rolobursed by MSA, resulting in no net 
expenditure charged to the Department of Defense. Like aircraft and 
ships procurement, the military missiles progrJ* unquestionably contrib- 
utes significantly to the overall scientific space program of the 



^House Appropriations fearings . Part 2j Tabic lU accoepanying 
Co«uptrollcr Hitch* s presentation to Congress (facing p. 29h) lists 
NOA for aircraft for each service, from vdiich these figures were coet- 
puted. It was necessary to couipute the percentage in terms of TCA be- 
cause the Air Force breakdown by type aircraft was presented in TQA to 
the Congress; sec Part L, p. 3l6. The total obligation for the Air 
Force amounts to $608, 191,^00, which interpolates to the, figure quoted 
here w1>en converts a to IKjA. 

7lbi-.., Part 2, p. 281. 
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rjnited States but the contribution cannot be realistically isolated for 
consideration under conditions of disaraataent. The single space program 



funded entirely by the armed forces and identifiable as a social con- 
tribution is the Navy's TRANSIT program for a navigational satellite. 



The 1963 Ship Construction and Conversion program, funded at 
nearly three billion dollars, includes obligations for the purchase of 
thirty-seven new vessels, ranging in size from aircraft carrier to gun- 
boat, as well as major conversion of thirty-five others. Of these, 
three new vessels and two converted ones fulfill functions only inciden- 
tally military: Secretary Hitch notes an obligation of $5>8 million 

under this allotment "to construct two oceanographic research ships ana 
one surveying ship, and to convert two technical research ships. In 
addition to this specifically social investment, the Navy, in all of its 
hips, provides homes — literally— for more than a hundred thousand 
ns, co:-.plete with sleeping, dining, working, and recreational 




III. SHIPS 



Indeed, major U. 
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United States but the contribution cannot be realistically isolated for 
consideration under conditions of disarmament. The single space program 
funded entirely by the armed forces and identifiable as a social con- 
tribution is the Navy’s TKAH3IT program for a navigational satellite, 
for which $lli,300,CX30 of the Procurement funds is obligated in 1963.® 

III. SHIPS 

The 1963 Ship Construction and Conversion program, funded at 
nearly three billion dollars, includes obligations for the purchase of 
thirty-seven new vessels, ranging in size from aircraft carrier to gun- 
boat, as well as siajor conversion of thirty-five others. Of these, 
three new vessels and two converted ones fulfill functions only incident- 
tally military: Secretary Hitch notes an obligation of $58 million 

under this allotment *'to construct two oceanographic research ships ana 
one surveying ship, and to convert two technical research ships. In 
addition to this specifically social investment, the Navy, in all of Its 
ships, provides homes— literally— for more than a hundred thousand 
citizens, cor^plete with sleeping, dining, working, and recreational 
facilities. Indeed, major U. S. Naval vessels are self-contained float- 
ing comawnities, including utilities, stores, hospital and dental 
facilities, post office, churches, and so forth, sufficient to sustain 
crews ranging from twenty to four thousand in number, on deployments 

^House Appropriations I fearings , Part 2, p. 282. See also S enate 
I mpropriations Hearings , p. 7l9- 

^.Ibid. , p. 282. 
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which last up to nine liionths. If uisar»a:ai£nt wurc to bbviat«i a 
saai-going Navy, the econoray would have to provide alternative living 
accofs^ioaations for the citizens presently conprising that Navy. 

It is virtually iupossible to isolate, in the cost of a newly- 
constructed ship, just how uuch steel and expertise has been oevoted to 
the necessities of housekeeping, and how ctuch of it has been expended in 
providing the accouteisients of *ilitaiy power. Experts in the Navy 
Departnent’s Bureau of Ships will not even try. An accurate estiiate 
can be made, however, froa the comparable cost to the Navy of construct- 
ing *APL* barfjes, which are designed solely for berthing and a-^sslng of 
personnel, and often include other social and recreational facilities 
such as stores, libraries, or barber shops. These vessels contain no 
armament, no source of propulsion, nor any navigational, electronic, or 
operational cqulpmentj they are solely floating berraclsa, designed for 
use as temporary living quarters wiierv facilities a$hox-c aie not avail- 
able, Tha hypothetical cost to the Kavy of a rAmber of APL's sufficient 
to house tixe crews of the new vessels funded for construction shoula 
approxinate the portion of the total cost of thewse new vessels which has 
been expended in the social recpilreosnt to provide living accoaaodations 
for the number of citizens employed in their crews. Tire total coaplc- 
cent of personnel to be housed aboard the thirty-a»-vcn new vessels 
included in the 1963 budget, as supplied by the Office of tlx Chief of 

ships are listed In 4bid., p. 255, Table 12 of Secretary 
Hitch's statecient. Scs also Adcairai Griffin’s statement. Senate 
Appropriations Hearings , pp. 787-709. 
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ilavBl Operations, is approx isiately eleven thousand (10,993)* APL’s are 
designed to eccoai.'aocate a Kaxifissa of 686 persons j except in extraordi- 
nary circuastenccs, however, they are nori:*ally limited to 350 to hOO 
personnel for coofort and habitability. At a taedian nunber of five 
hundred len per AFL, and an average cost of four million dollars per 
APL, the comparable cost of housir© the crows of new construction ves- 
sels coses to approxiaately eighty-eight aillion dollars. This, then, 
is an indication of Uie cost of building into new warships the noratal 
habitability requirei.i«.nts of social overhead. 

IV. OTIiiR PROCUKoftEfJT 

The general category of Other Procureaent provides for the 
purchase of literally millions of iteffi^s of every conceivable nature, for 
a total obligation of $3)96!i,v)00,000. The great bulk of this obligation 
is applied to the procurement of items of military value only. A sig- 
nificant sum, however, applies to tlxe purchase of supplies required by 
social overhead. Unfortunately for purposes ©f analj'sls, the amed 
forces* itemized shopping lists are classified, hence not available for 
public item-by-itea investigation. Procurement costs, however, are 
discussed in general categories by each of the ariied services to its 
justifications before the Appropriations Subconsittees, and Coeptroller 

^^Data c»i APLjIs frcxi the .Ohipi Division of the Design, Ship- 
building and Fleet Ftaintenance Branch of the Bureau of ips of the 
U. S. Mavy Department. APL costs vary somewhat with builder and 
aodificatlonsj in addition, none have been constructed in more than 
ten years, so that actual past costs were converted by the Bureau of 
'Jhips into 1963 prices for a Taorc accurate approximation of current 
costs. 
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Hitch in his presentation of the budget to Congress suaoariaes in suf- 
ficient detail to deteraine a reasonably accurate division of procure- 
aent costs by military and social value. 

The great bulk of Other Procuresu-nt Is obligated to items of 
military value oiUy: ground equipment for bombers end missiles, bonib 

alarm, air defense, and submarine detection systems, and a huge allot- 
ment of raore than tvo and a half billion dollars for General Purpose 
Forces, includiag awaunition, small arms, artillery, cotdjat vehicles for 
the Armyj torpedoes, anti-sidjnarine equip -cnt, communications, bombs, 
small arms, aiasumition and combat vehicles for the Wavy and Harinc Corps; 
and for the Air Force, bombs, Dflusunitlon, ground support, and communica- 
tions and electronics equipment. All these requirements, and others 
of similar military value, arc er^hasized in the ttstimopy of both 
civilian and military officials presenting justifications for the armed 
services’ requests. Far smaller, but still significant amounts are 
included for such items as norv>combat support vchiclts—scdans, ambu- 
lances, fire trucks, etc.— civil engineering and construction equipment, 
training supplies, otdical equipa«nt and supplies, and support items for 
research and developoient programs. Hitch concludes his summary of over- 
all Deparo:’»cnt of Defense Other Procurement requirements vjith two 
categories of prii-ary social value i 

(6) Research and dcvelopiaent: $k6 million to provide support 

for the research and uevdopaent programs, including such items 
as administrative vehicles, coa>»on supply items, etc. 



^ %0U3c Appropriations He arings , Part 2, p. 282; also .^nate 
Appropriation s Hearings , p. ll7T 
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(7) General Support: $7^45 million for a variety of equipment 

and materiel, including comjRuni cat ions and intelligence equip- 
ment, support- t^qae vehicles, training aids and equipiaent, materials 
handling equipment, and medical supplies. 13 



The comcitiaent to social overhead of the Departuient of Defense 
for fiscal year 1963 budgeted under the Procurement appropriation is 
summarized in Table XV. Out of a total Mew Obligational Authority of 
$l6,hi45,000,000 requested, more than two billion dollars is devoted to 
the purchase of Aircraft, Missiles, Ships, and Other Procurement items 
for vjhlch funds would have to be made available in the U. 5. econoay 
irrespective of the requirements of military power or disarmament. 



V. 3UKHAR7 



TABLE XV 



COMPARABLE COST TO THE U. S. BCOWOt-iy OF SOCIAL OVERHEAD ITEMS 
DUDQuiED FOR PROCUREMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 



Aircraft 

Army 

Navy 

Air Force 
R & D Support 



$ h5,998,ooo 



i450,i485,0J0 

661,1465,000 

66,300,000 

IL, 300, 000 



Missiles 




~^ps 



Technical and Research Ships 
Quarters in Warships 



56,000,000 

68,000,000 



Other Procuregien t 
R i D Support 
General Support 



U6,aoo,ooo 

7iiR, 000^000 



TOTAL 



i2,i7s,^6,cy3o 



13ibid. 
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CimPTc.R V 



RiocAJCH, D£V£LOPMa^T, TcST, t’VALUATIOM 

Departaent of ttefsnse funds obligated to i^search, Dcvelopa-int, 
Test, and Evaluation (RDTiE, or, wore co-aaoniy, fiSiD) constitute, alaost 
entirely, a highly desirable contribution to social overhead in the 
amount of $6,8b3,2OQ,(X)0. While tlic purcliase, stockpiling, operation, 
and (oaintenance of weapons and equipiscnts Ciay prove to be an economic 
waste which could be obviated by disarJiareeat, investigation of their 
components, principles of operation, behavior, power, teciinicai feasi- 
bility, and so forth, is not. Any endeavor which advances the sum total 
of human knowledge and experience can contribute to the welfare of ‘•ion- 
kind, irrespective of its source, and in spite of the intent of the 
sponsor. Research and development funded by the Department of Defense 
is unquestionably aimed at enhancing the military power of the United 
States. At the same ti»c, however, it results in what Hitch and hcKean, 
in their Economics of Defense in the Muclear Age , call “spillover 
benefits to private sectors of the economy."^ Since, by the nature of 
the task, scientists engaged in R&D are not ever sure what they may 
learn or develop, scientific work sponsored by the Department of Defense 
for military purposes almost invariably leads off into areas of great 
non-military significance. Hitch and McKean coffwient on this d-jcl yield 
of military expenditures for research and development as follows: 

^Charles J. Hitch and Roland K. iicKean, The Economics of Defense 
in the Huclear Age (Cambridge: Harvard University Pr^ss, iy6o7,~p. ol. 
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Perhaps the most important of these indirect gains, hofc^ver, 
are the spillover benefits from uilitary research ana development. 
Some of these benefits are obvious. The development of good 
transport plane for the militaiy can lead directly to improvea 
civil aviation. Soiae of the indirect benefits arc less obvious. 

For instance, a Crane Company official has pointed out: "What were 

once governtaent specials are now stanoard products, such as the 
chlorine valves we originally developed for chectdal warfare.*' 

Wcw ideas resulting from research arc likely to have numerous and 
unforeseen applications. Military research and aevelopment led 
to such items as silicon transitors j/transistors7> improved anti- 
motion- sickness drugs, ana new flame- proofing for fabrics. 

‘Special rockets may be useful as emergency brakes for trucks. 

Even the immense costs incurred in the development of the atomic 
bomb may eventually prove worthwhile on strictly nonmilitary 
grounds. Knowledge of space will no doubt provide nonmiiitary 
gains that cannot at present be foreseen. 

In fact, the spillover benefits from research and development 
by themselves may aaake it economical to increase this type of 
defense expenditure. , . .2 

For budgetary purposes, the Research, Development, Test, and 

Evaluation appropriation is subdivided into eight general fields, plus 

an emergency fund; 3 

Military Sciences 

Aircraft and Related Equipment 

Missiles and Related Equipment 

Military Astronautics and Related Equipment 

Ships and Saiali Craft and Related Equipment 

Ordnance, Combat Vehicles, and Related Equipment 

Other Equipment 

Programwide Management and Support 

Curiously, that field of research and development subsumed under the 
title of i-iilitary Sciences is the least military of ail. It is con- 
cerned with "basic research in the life, physical, ana social sciences 



^IMd. , pp. 62-83. 

3por Congressional con. i derat ion of RDT&E see Hou se Appropriat ions 
Hearings , Part 5: "Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation"} and 

Senate Appropriations Hearings , pp. 951-1135. 
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to aad to the store of fundamental scientific Knowle<J«j8 . . . In- 

cluded in the activities funaed under luilitary Sciences are $191*000,000 
for basic research, $61,000,000 for itedical research, and additional 
work in such diverse fields as atfnospheric sciences, ocecnoGrophy, 
astronomy, propellant chemistry, neurosensory phenomena, and a host of 
other activities, all conceivably applicable to military power, but just 
as significant for the eventual benefit of the civilian community. The 
Principal support of such organizations as the Naval Research Laboratory, 
the Air Force's Cambridge Research Laboratories and Rand Corporation, 
and the Arty's Research Analysis Corporation and Human Resources Research 
Office is provided under this activity, in addition to work performed by 
universities, nonprofit organizations, and industry. 

The Aircraft fJ&D category yields more immediate military powr, and 
in the long run is also responsible for major advances in civil aviation, 
wnich private coi»5)anies franttly adait they cannot afford without govern- 
ment contracts. For example, the Defense budget for fiscal year 1963 
includes funds — sixty-eight million dollars— for the development of a 
supersonic jet transport aircraft, the C-Uil. The Air Force, in its 
testisaony on the development of the C-lUl, emphasized its close coopera- 
tion with the Federal Aviation Agency, the airlines, and the aircraft 
Industry toward eventual corapatability of the Oliil with civil aviation.^ 
Another project is attempting to develop a transport aircraft able to 
take off and land vertically, which could have inestimable value to 

^ House Appropriations Hearing s, Part 5, p. ii. 

^House Appropriations Hearings , Part k, p. 3U6-3d7. 
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civil aviation. ?iiiilarly, a Navy project to dev«;lop a new type enjin-- 
for anti-submarine aircraft is directly applicable to civil aviation, as 
demonstrated by an exchange between Rear AcSiirai P. D. Stroop, Chief of 
the Bureau of JJaval Weapons, and Fkpresentative R. L. F. Si4ws of 
Florida, in testiaor^y on engine procurement; 

' ’ Hr. '".IKbS. To wlat extent are these engines used for non- 

Kiiitaiy purposes? 

AciJiiral JTROOP. I thinH every engine we use in a Jiavy aircraft 
is also used in a commercial aircraft. I might say that tr» 
aevclopacnt in t!ic engine business is support«.d as a joint effort 
by comt'ierciBl users and the Goverreuent. 



Mr. SIKCS. Is this pro^raa anci a similar program for the Air 
Force really a devcloptaent progrua for tht entire aircraft industry 
of the nation? 

AcJjiral STfiOOP. Yes, sir; not only for the Si.rvic8 type air- 
craft, tut also for the co**iiercial aircraft.*^ 

bven aircraft dcvtiopricnt anc ustin.j which is specifically military in 
nature, such as the current exploits of tlie X-15, yield general aero- 
nautical tUioMledge ar«j experience of value to the entire scientific Mxl 
engineering community. 

txpenaitures for ^tissilcs anu Related tquipatnt, along with 
activities funJed under rfilitary Astronautics, have been largely respon- 
sible for the progress of the U.>. space program. Auch of the expens*, 
aivc effort has been aimed specifically at accumulating military pow^r. 
'U-ailtaneously, however, the space program, with its r*,quire.nents for 

w 

miniaturization, rapid co.»putation, and £xtr<<^ accuracy, has spawned a 

— -T,* ■ 

^Ibid. , p. 193. 
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whole new civilian industry producing computers, transistors, and other 
semi-conductor devices of inestimable non-military value. The same 
booster rockets designed to deliver warheads, and the same incredibly 
accurate (and expensive) systems designed to guide them, have lofted 
research and cwuiounications satellites, like the current TELSTAR vehicle, 
into orbit, as well as the astronauts. A whole new field of aerospace 
medicine has developed. In spite of the fact that Congressmen, cimong 
others, periodically insist on military applications of the space pro- 
gram, it seems evident that space exploration, like the nominally 
military national programs for Antarctica and oceanography, is no less a 
contribution to the advancement of human progress than the endeavors of 
Copernicus, Colutabus, or the Wright brothers. 

The Ships and Small Craft category of military R&D for fiscal 
year 1963 will fund, among other things, advanced development of a 
hydrofoil craft which may revolutionize not only a nu'sber of military 
missions, but civilian water transportation as well.^ It will also 
provide for work in communications, sonar, and radar. A significant 
part of the research and development effort of the Naval Electronics 
Laboratory and David Taylor Kodcl Basin Is funded under this activity. 

Even Ordnance, Combat Vehicles, and Related Equipment, despite 
its bellicose title, is a category yielding eventual value to the 
civilian community. In addition to work with explosives and small anas, 
this category provides for tho development and testing of trucks, and 

^See ''Hydrofoil Ship Faces Ocean Test," news item in The 
Washington Post , June 11, 1962. 
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amphibious and autoaotiv<»: vehicles. One exotic vehicit- claiming fun^is 
in fiscal year 1963 is the ground effect “air cushion” machine, which 
could conceivably prove as valuable to military power and as revolution- 
ary to the civilian community as ttie automobile. 

Other Equipments investigated and tested at the expense of tiK. 
Department of Defense arc many and varied: an infra-red device for 

seeing in the dark, various electronics systems, photoyraphic cquipi-tcnts , 
co^unications machines ani techniques, and obstacle crossing cquipottnts 
are exa.'^lcs. #-.uch of the support of the research and developta<,nt ef- 
fort of the Air Force's Lincoln Laboratories and the Amy's Signal 
Research and Deveiopsvnt Laboratory is provided under this activity. 

Just as significant in its eventual value to the United 'tates, 
though perhaps not quite so obvious, is the contribution that tiie 
Defense Department's JIDT&E program (Rakes to the scientific community of 
American colleges and universities. A significant proportion of Defense 
research is contracted out to various technical Institutions, where the 
funds and projects provide sustenance anj inspiration not only for 
established scientists, but for the young men who arc their stuoents. 
Hitch and .\cKean point out: 

The defense program gives a fillip to investment in education 
in still another >/ay. The increaseu aecianJ for scientists, engi- 
neers, eit-ctronics experts, and skilleu technicians, stenaing ftoa 
both military operations and Military research and development, 
is causing extra investment in scientific skills. In all likeli- 
hood, this investment will prove to be a profitable on<. from the 
stanc>point of the whole cconocy (as well as that of the individuals). 
Even if the military's demand for these skills subsides, this, scier>- 
tific training and experience will be valuable to the nation.^ 



^Hitch and i cKean, 0£> ci t , , p. B2. 
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Disaraaaent would undoubtedly result in a shift of emphasis and 
revision of r-c-search projects now in the area which is the responsibility 
of the Departiaent of Defense. In magnitude and general nature, however, 
the requirement for funds for Research, Development, Test, and Evalua- 
tion would, if anything, increase for the benefit of the scientific 
conaiunity, and in the long run, the general welfare of all mankind. 
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CHAPTER VI 



SEPARATE APPROPRIATIONS 

The main body of the Defense budget consists of the functional 
categories discussed in the preceding chapters: Military Personnel* 

Operation and Maintenance; Procurement; and Research, Development, Test 
and Evaluation; amounting to some forty-eight billion dollars in a 
single appropriations bill. In addition, the Department of Defense is 
responsible for three other significant activities for which funds must 
be provided; Military Construction, Military Assistance and certain 
Civil functions. 

I. MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 

The budgeting of funds for the construction of Departiuent of 
Defense buildings and facilities is a separate procedure In the appro- 
priations process. An individual authorization request,^ and an 
individual appropriations bill have been submitted for fiscal year 1963, 
to provide $1,318,000,000 in Military Construction for projects ranging 
all the way from sewage disposal plants to missile silos, in locations 
all over the world. Hearings separate from those held before the House 



^See U. S. Congress, House, Committee on Armed Services, Military 
Construction Authorization , Fi scal Year , 1963 , Hearings before the 
Conuttittee, 8?th Congress, 2d Session, pursuant to H. R. 10202 and H. R. 
11131^ March 5-April 9> 1962 (Kashington; Government Printing Office, 
1962). See also U. S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Armed Services, 
Military Construction Authorization , Fisca l Year I963 , Hearings before 
the Military Construction Subcocuni tteV, 137 th Congress, 2d Session, on 
S. 28UI (H. R. 11131), March 28-April 2, 1962 (Washington: Government 

Printing Office, 1962). 



